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Rock's Renaissance:Man 


Singer, 
Composer, 
Lyricist, 
* Guitarist, 

Film Director, 

Writer, 

Actor, 

Video Artist, 
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Consider Buick. 

Not because it's perfect. 
But because it's so good 
at the things 





The perfect automobile 
has yet to be built. But Buick 
has been working hard 
over the years on the things 
that matter. For example 
Long trips 

If you want to find out how 
good your car really is, take it ona 
long trip. The Electra Park Avenue 
seats provide solid support 
with real comfort. The interior is 
quiet, with minimal wind or road 
noise. It even has an automatic 
load leveling system in the suspen- 
sion to keep you on an even keel. 
Buick takes pride in the way 
our own- 
ers feel 
about us 
at the 
end of 
along 
day's 
drive. 
One trip 
inan 
Electra should tell you why. 


At rush hour 

Anyone who says he can 
make a traffic jam enjoyable hasn't 
been in one. But there are ways to 
make it acceptable. The Electra 
Park Avenue has sumptuous 
velour upholstery in the seating 
areas, air conditioning, tilt steering 
column, even a seek and scan 
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Delco ETR AM-FM stereo sound 
system with clock. (And there are 
other available systems that range 
all the way up to mind-boggling.) 

It's all there to make sure you 
can continue smiling, even when 
you're stuck at a standstill 
In awful weather 

When the weather is 
grim, your automobile ought 
to shine. It should start quickly 
and easily and reliably, the 
way you expect with a 
Buick. Solid-state sensors 
that “feel” the state of the 
engine and the weather 
and adjust ignition timing, 
fuel mixture and other functions 
are there to make Electra that 
kind of automobile. 

Naturally, Electra is built to 


keep you warm, dry and in com- 
mand, no matter what's going on 
outside. There's even an electronic 
anti-lock braking system available to 
help make stopping smooth and 
controlled, even in rain 

or snow. It’s all there 
















to make Electra a fine place to be 
when the outside is not. 
On rough roads 
Some of the things you do 
not want when you're traveling 
on rough roads are rattles, squeaks, 
jounces and that disconcerting 
feeling that your suspension is 
adrift on the bumps like a 
small boat in a heavy sea 
Electra is built to resist all 
that, with body panels that are 
robot-welded to such close 
tolerances that they are mea- 
sured with a laser beam 
With intelligently placed 
sound deadening material 
and compressible spacers 
to isolate jolts and noise. And its 
fully independent suspension 
smooths out bumps while keeping 
all four tires in maximum contact 
for control 
Buckle up and see your Buick 
dealer for a test drive in a new 
Electra 
For more information, a 
brochure or a test drive, call 
1-800-87-BUICK ‘aM | 
(1-800-872-8425). 


Where better really matters. 
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Needs 

Long-term secu 
for his family 
To build investmeé, 


Answer . 
John Hancock Variable \ 
Life - Insurance with 
the following range \ 
of investment options: 


Stocks, Bonds, 

Money Market, 
Aggressive Stocks and 
Total Return 


Bill Heater is feeling 
more at ease about his 
family's future since he 
invested his raise in 
John Hancock Variable 
Life. The policy 
guarantees Bill a death 
benefit while it 6ffers 
him the opportunity to 
make money through a 
variety of investment 
options. Plus, he can 
change these options as 
his needs or market 
conditions change. 

For more information 
about Variable Life, 
including charges and 
expenses, please contact 
your John Hancock 
representative for a 
prospectus. Read it 
carefully before you 
invest or send money. 


Real life, real answers. 
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HOW A FLEXIBLE SYSTEM 
KEEPS YOUR COMMUNICATIONS 
MOVING SMOOTHLY. 


The goal is the same for everyone: control of your 
business communications. In our view, the key to control 
is flexibility. 

The AT&T System 75, an integrated voice and data 
system, gives you the flexibility to control your commu- 
nications and adapt to your ever-changing needs. 

Its modular architecture lets you put together a sys- 
tem specifically tailored to your business—one you can 
change and rearrange at will. As your business grows, 
the system keeps pace, expanding to up to 800 lines. 

By controlling your system's design, you also control 
its cost, buying only the functions and features you need 
when you need them. Our standard messaging features 
help you control the flow of information, making sure 
calls get through. And with special features like Auto- 
matic Route Selection and Call Detail Recording, you'll 
not only control costs but misuse of the system as well. 

For a free brochure about how 
AT&T can put you in control of your 
business communications, call us 
at 1800 247-1212, Ext. 498. 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: Pop star and moviemaker, 


David Byme is rock’s hip Renaissance man 
Here’s the true story on Byrne. He’s got a hit record with his band 
Talking Heads, and he wrote all the songs. He’s got a swell new 
movie, which he directed, co-wrote and stars in. Merging high 
cult and mass culture, Byrne is spearheading the invasion of Man- 
hattan’s avant-garde art scene into Middle America’s conscious- 


ness. See SHOW BUSINESS. 
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NATION: Putting a positive spin 
on the aftermath of the Iceland summit 


The Administration tries to control the fallout from the talks. 

> Behind the scenes at Hofdi house: How did Reagan acquit him- 
self? » The summit’s outcome suggests to some a Soviet sting. 

> Sizing up the future of arms control. » James Schlesinger ques- 
tions the vision of a non-nuclear world. » Auditioning for ’88: 
fund raisers check out the Democratic presidential hopefuls. 


Vol. 128 No. 17 














SPORT: The World Series begins in 
the afterglow of the sweetest play-offs 


Down to their last strike, the ill-starred Boston Red Sox turned 
tradition and the California Angels around, leaving nothing in 
their way but the New York Mets; in a 16-inning classic, New 
York rallied from three runs down in the ninth to survive the 
Houston Astros in six games that felt like seven. Before anyone 
could stop shaking from the play-offs, the World Series was on. 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


hen TIME decided to doa cov- 

er story on David Byrne, the = * 
eclectic leader of the rock group = 
Talking Heads and director of the ° 
new movie True Stories, the maga- 
zine’s editors decided to let the artist 
have a piece of the action. The re- 
sult: this week’s cover, a Byrne self- 
portrait whose multicolored panels 
provide an excellent representation, 
says TIME’s executive art director 
Nigel Holmes, “of someone who isa 


: \ 
man of many parts q 6 : 
Only once before, when Artist =f : is 


TIME Contributor Jay Cocks 
who originally proposed a piece on 
Byrne and then wrote this week’s 
main story, first heard Byrne’s mu- 
sic about ten years ago when he was 
awakened one night by a mysteri- 
ous tune playing on a stereo, then 
discovered that the Manhattan loft 
he was in was burning down. The 
song: Byrne’s Love Goes to a Build- 
ing on Fire. Reporter-Researcher 
Elizabeth Bland, who assisted 
Cocks with the story, interviewed 
the musician-director several times 





Robert Rauschenberg created a_ The artist and his outtakes: Byrne’s self-portraits in New York City. Bland says her 


collage for an account of his work in 
1976, has TIME allowed the subject of a story to execute his own 
cover portrait. In this case, says Holmes, the project seemed a 
“natural.” Byrne attended the Rhode Island School of Design 
and has influenced many of the images associated with Talking 
Heads, from album covers to Stop Making Sense, their 1984 
movie. Explains Holmes: “We couldn’t think of anybody who 
could do a better cover on David Byrne than Byrne himself.” 
The artist produced two self-portraits in addition to the one 
chosen for the cover (see photos). In the end the editors selected 
the paneled version because they thought it was the simplest 
and most powerful. “Magazine covers should be posters,” says 
Holmes. “This image fulfills that perfectly. It's attractive, color 
ful and intriguing 


i Brele)oen 


initial fears about Byrne’s daunting 
reserve were dissolved by the singer’s dry wit. In Texas, Hous- 
ton Bureau Chief Richard Woodbury attempted to hunt down 
the offbeat characters who played themselves in True Stories 
including a man with dancing goldfish 
For TIME’s art department, one of the nicest things about 
this week’s project was that the artist turned in his work on 
time. “Byrne came across as a consummate professional graphic 
designer,” says Holmes. We think readers will agree that the 
Renaissance man of rock and movies can add magazine covers 
to his growing list of accomplishments 


hands? 


You need the hand care eerie 


If you want relief from dry, chapped hands, don't rely 
on an all-over product to solve the problem. Try some- 
thing made just for your hands 

Try Neutrogena* Norwegian Formula* Hand 


Cream. Just a single dab of this concentrated, 
glycerin-enriched cream gives you immediate relief. 


Hand problems are solved, not just smoothed over, 
because they're being treated by the specialist in hand 
care. Neutrogena Norwegian Formula Hand Cream 
Available scented or unscented 
Dermatologist-recommended 

Neutrogena guaranteed 








From a timely appliance sale, to getting the car in shape, 
to something new for the house—or yourself—use 
SearsCharge. For the things you need when you need 
them, SearsCharge gives you buying power. Choose from 
over 100,000 fine products and services—with your 
SearsCharge in hand, they’re all within reach. And as 
always, “Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back” 
at over 3,000 Sears retail and catalog stores nationwide. 


There is no fee for having SearsCharge. And no hidden 
credit charges. Just a simple statement of finance charges 
if you decide to budget your payments. Take many 
months, if you like. Plus, SearsCharge customers receive 
advance notice of special events and sales, and can order 
by phone from our catalogs. 


It's never been easier to apply for SearsCharge. Complete 
the attached application and bring it to the Customer 
Convenience Center of your nearby Sears store, or fold, 
seal and mail. If you prefer, you may apply by phone. 


Call toll-free: 1-800-323-3274 
In Illinois 1-800-942-7446 
Alaska residents, please mail. 


© Sears, Roebuck and Co., 1986 Winnie-the-Pooh character © Walt Disney Productions 


SEARSCHARGE 
Gives You Buying Power 









SearsCharge gives you buying power to make your house 
a home. SearsCharge, America’s favorite retail credit card, 
gives you convenient no fee, nationwide credit. 
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TIME Customer Service 


OUR COMMITMENT 
TO EXCELLENCE 


TIME’s commitment to excellence doesn't stop with 
award-winning coverage and photography... 
.we're just as dedicated to outstanding service for our 
valued subscription customers. 


CALL TOLL-FREE: 1-800-541-1000 


1. Change of 2. Any questions about 3. Renew your Sub- 
Address. your subscription scription Early. 
* Please notify us 4 * Your subscription * Guarantee uninter- 
weeks in advance expiration date rupted delivery 
* Delivery difficulties of TIME 
* Missing issue 


TIME Subscription Service Department 
541 N. Fairbanks Court 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


(Please include your label with all 


TIME —the World's #] Newsmagazine 


Over 60 years of Excellence 
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THE AMERICAN DREAM 
WE ALL BANK ON IT 











A SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION SPONSORED BY THE 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
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Banking and America: A Look Back 
Banking has been an integral part of the epic 
American Dream since the very beginning: the 
nation’s first formal bank was founded during 
the War for Independence. Indeed, a British ban 
on banks in the Colonies in 1741 helped bring 
on the Revolution itself. De- 
priving the Colonies of banks 


rom the earliest days of the Republic, {Kept them dependent. Forced 


banks financed the growth of America. 


to pay hard money or barter 
tobacco or corn for imports, the 
colonists were unable to devel- 
op their economy in the way 


Agriculture, trade, transportation, manufactur- that bank credit later made 


possible. This intolerable situ- 
ation had to be relieved. Here 


ing, retailing, construction, community projects, and there colonists openly 


the conduct of government. All of these essential 


made plans for banks, while 
hints came from London that 
perhaps the American Colo- 
nies ought to be allowed a na- 


activities depend on bank services for their vigor ‘!0"2! bank like those in Ire- 


and prosperity. 


land and Scotland. 

America got its first bank 
only when it was needed to fi- 
nance the American Revolu- 
tion. After independence was 


A strong banking system has always beenvital to won, the new nation began to 


the nation’s dreams and greatness. It still is. 








fashion its own financial and 
economic system. A process of 
American economic pragma- 
tism, of evolution, has contin- 
ued ever since. All of the na- 
tion's institutions—including banking—have 
changed to meet changing needs. Today, bank- 
ing is ready for a new step forward to meet new 
needs for changing business and personal fi- 
nancial services. 


A Time For Progress 

No financial institutions have a bigger stake in 
America than banks. From the smallest towns 
to the biggest cities, banks invest in their com- 
munities. American banks also run the world's 
most advanced payments system, processing 
100 million checks a day and settling trillions of 
dollars in international accounts every year. 

No other nation has a banking system so 
flexible and diverse. While other countries have 
only a handful of banks, the U.S. has 14,759 
banks with 55,000 offices serving almost every 
neighborhood. 

In community after community, banks have 
backed the new ideas and the people who have 
given substance to countless American dreams 
of prosperity and fulfillment. 

However, in recent years the American 
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it’s the Law 


Did you know... 


| @ A national bank in a town of 5,000 people 
can sell insurance. If the population is 5,001 
the bank can’t sell insurance. 


® A bank can sell you credit life insurance to 
cover your auto loan, but it can’t insure your 
car. 


© A bank can offer the average saver a bank- 
managed mutual fund for an IRA, but not for 
other investments. 


® Banks can give you a mortgage, but they 
cannot help you buy the house. Real 
estate brokers can do both. 


® A U.S. bank can underwrite corporate 
securities in Europe, but not in the United 
States. 


© A bank can underwrite the general obliga- 
tion bonds of a state or locality, but not their 
revenue bonds. 











banking community has felt increasingly con- 
strained by laws and regulations limiting the 
number and kinds of services that banks can 
offer. The feeling is that, if banks are to com- 
pete successfully in the financial services mar- 
ket, such restrictions should be changed espe- 
cially as they apply to real estate, securities 
and insurance. 

Many Americans feel that banks have 
broader financial expertise, are more conve- 
niently located, and can be more deeply trusted 
than other kinds of financial services compa- 
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nies. And banks would like to offer their finan- 
cial expertise in real estate, securites and in- 
surance underwriting. What's more, numerous 
studies show that the addition 
of bank competition in these 


: : é anks, as providers 
financial service areas would 


substantially lower prices to of insured deposits 
consumers. 
America’s banking system and as key partici- 


was created as the nation was 
born. Our banks developed in 
unique ways that made possi- system, play a special role in 
ble the amazing expansion of 

the next two centuries, chang- our economy. It's clear that the 
ing America from an agricul- F . 

tural colony into the strongest JSailure of our banking system 
economic power in the world. 
As it enters its third century, 
America’s banking system is for our nation's economy and 
the keystone of our global 

business economy—as well as indeed for much of the world 
the financial institution that 
Americans in every walk of life 
deal with most often. The “It's essential that banks be 
banks have an even bigger role 

to play in the future. granted new opportunities to 


pants in the nation's payment 


would have severe implications 


economy. 


Securities Services serve the public. Competitive 
The American dream of pros- 
perous farming, economical 


public _improvements and ness demand this.” 
more affordable home owner- 


equity and safety and sound- 


ship depends upon broader ac L. William Setdman 
cess to capital. Banks can help. 
By packaging farm loans as 


Chairman, FDIC 
April 1986 





he system is chang- 
ing—haphazardly 
and without direc- 


tion...What is clearly lacking 


assure that the important 
policy concerns are dealt with 
in a constructive manner. Com- 
prehensive banking legislation, 
including provisions to close 
the unintended and unwise 
loopholes...and to provide cer- 
tain new products and services 
for bank holding companies, 
has been thoroughly debated, 


reviewed and analylzed over a 
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collateral for new securities, banks could funnel 
fresh capital to an industry in transition, This 
innovation also promises lower interest rates 
and greater convenience for farm borrowers. 

Or, take the mounting cost of public improve- 
ments in thousands of commu 
nities. Local governments 
could reduce the cost of capital 
projects if banks were allowed 
to underwrite municipal reve 
nue bonds. That could help 
lower local tax rates. 

One study indicates that 


is Congressional guidance to greater competition in under- 


writing revenue bonds could 
save municipalities one-half 
to one percentage point. Based 
on the $162 billion of munici- 
pal revenue bonds issued in 
1985, this would mean sav- 
ings of $810 million to $1.6 
billion in underwriting costs. 
Further, local banks would 
give smaller municipalities, 
which often are ignored in fi- 
nancial centers, better under- 
writing alternatives. 

Those are some of the rea- 
sons why major state and lo- 
cal government groups—Na- 
tional Governors Association, 
National Association of Coun- 
ties, National League of Cities, 
U.S. Conference of Mayors 


number of years and is long endorse bank underwriting of 


revenue bonds. 
Banks could also help re- 


~Paul Volcker strain the cost of home mort 


Chairman 


Federal Reserve Board gages by using home loans as 


collateral for new securities 
offered to investors. 

What about investment services? Bank trust 
departments have long provided investment 
services for thousands of employee retirement 
programs and profit sharing plans. Recent mar- 
ket studies show that banks have performed as 
well, or better, than mutual funds, insurance 
companies and investment advisors in manag- 
ing these investments. 

For the last 10 years, bank-managed stock 
portfolios earned an annualized rate of 13.8%. 
For the last five years, they earned 14.5%. For 
the last three years, bank trust departments 
earned their customers an 18.8% rate of return. 

The small investor, particularly, stands to 
benefit from banks’ proven skills in diversified 
investment services, It seems obvious that the 
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A Day in the Life 


Lynn Anderson, 47, is the president and chief 
executive officer of the First National Bank of 
Lawrence, Kansas. He's proud that residents 
drop in to the bank more often than anyplace 
else. 

The only thing he’s not proud of is having to 
tell a customer that First National can't help— 
not because it doesn't want to, but because 
Uncle Sam won't permit it. 

Is this frustrating? “You bet it is,” says An- 
derson. “People turn to us because we've tra- 
ditionally been a source of financial informa- 
tion for them. They want the benefit of our 
judgment. But, we're not allowed to give them 
what they want. 

“Take that young couple who walked into 
the bank this morning. They spent more than 
an hour with a financial planner. He thought 
they ought to own shares in a mutual fund, 
but he couldn't sell them a bank-managed 
fund or advise them which funds were the 
best. The planner also calculated the amount 
of life insurance the young man ought to 
have, but couldn't offer the best policy and 
help the couple buy it. 

“Then there was the couple who asked if 
the home they wanted was fairly priced and 
whether their incomes would carry the mort- 
gage. Very familiar with the local real estate 
market, a loan officer told them they might be 
able to do a bit better on price. He could ar- 
range the mortgage, but couldn’t help them 
negotiate the price. 

So it goes. Says Anderson, “We can take 
them up to a certain point, but no further. It 
seems to me a tremendous disservice not to 
be able to finish the job.” 











PROTECTING THE 
AMERICAN DREAM 


A FULL 
SERVICE 
BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL 
DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 





Security with no ifs, ands, or buts... 


As an independent government organiza- 
tion, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
insures your funds for up to $100,000—wherev- 
er you see the FDIC emblem. 

Since the FDIC's founding in 1933, Ameri- 
ca's banks—through insurance premiums paid 
for by the banks themselves—have built this 
huge, 18'4-billion dollar protective fund. 

Nobody has ever lost money in an FDIC- 
insured account, up to the stated limits of cover- 
age~—an enviable safety record that’s difficult for 


other kinds of investments to match. 

Savings accounts, checking accounts, certif- 
icates of deposit, money market accounts, NOW 
accounts, even IRA’s: they're all covered. 

No matter what happens, your money is safe 
and sound when you bank where you see the 
words, “Member, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation.” 

Protecting the American dream, and making 
your money grow, is really what America’s 
banks are all about. 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


1120 Connecticut Avenue, NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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wealth of experience banks have had in manag- 
ing retirement programs and profit sharing 
plans could be put to use for individuals. As it 
stands now, without a trust, a bank is not al- 
lowed to invest small accounts collectively. 


or our banking sys- 

tem to be preserved, 

for our banking 
system to endure, our banking 
system must change. Banking 
is trapped in a Catch 22. It can- 
not adapt now because 50 
years ago men who wore spats 
and carried walking sticks 
believed commercial banking, if 
strictly regulated, carried less 
risk than other types of finan- 
cial services. As a result, 


restrictions on allowable ac- 


Real Estate Services 
Banks have helped make a re- 
ality of the American dream 
of home ownership. Banks are 
a leading source of residential 
mortgage loans, construction 
loans, mobile home loans and 
commercial and_ industrial 
mortgage loans. But even with 
all that experience, banks are 
not allowed to help you sell 
your home or offer you home 
insurance. 

A recent study found that 
banks could help lower the 
cost of buying and selling a 
home as well as add conve- 
nience to the process, In Eu- 
rope, where there's substan- 
tial competition, real estate 
commission rates are low. For 
example, in Great Britain the 
average real estate commis- 


tivities have prevented U.S. 
banks from effectively serving 
changing customer needs...” 


sion is just 3%—about half the 
U.S. average. 

If competition had lowered 
U.S. real estate commission 
rates by just 1.5 percentage 
points, consumers would have 
saved $4.4 billion in 1985. 
That's a savings of $1,360 on 
the sale of an average home. 


Robert L, Clarke 
Comptroller of the 
Currency 


Insurance Services 

An insurance crisis threatens the American 
dream. Premiums are skyrocketing while ade- 
quate protection is getting harder to find. The 
property/ casualty insurance industry's own re- 
search shows a $54 billion shortfall in insur- 
ance capacity over the next two years. 

This crisis jeopardizes businesses, govern- 
ment, health care, education. recreation—nearly 
every facet of our daily life. Bank involvement in 
insurance underwriting and brokerage prom- 
ises the resources and competition that will re- 
duce the cost of insurance, and increase its 
availability. 

By using existing branch networks and mar- 
keting know-how, banks could save consumers 
an estimated 10% a year on premiums. That's 
why the president of the National Insurance 














A Town without a Bank 


Communities languish and people suffer in 
the absence of vigorous, convenient banking 
services. Fairfield, Nebraska is a farming 
center on the Little Blue River 85 miles due 
west of Lincoln. Corn and soybeans grow in 
the rich soil, and cattle feediots operate on 
three sides of town. 

For many, the good life in Fairfield ended 
abruptly on Friday, May 31, 1985, when Fair- 
field State Bank was closed. 

“We'd all have been better off if Fairfield 
had been hit by a tornado,” says Mayor Jim 
Frager. “At least we'd be over it by now.” 

People used to come to the Fairfield bank 
from miles around, and on the way they'd 
stop at the car wash, the grocery store, the 
Post Office, the meat market. When the bank 
closed, other business disappeared with it. 

Although FDIC paid off depositors and is 
servicing loans, it cannot grant new credit or 
renew old loans. People with good credit 
ratings had to seek out banks in unfamiliar 
communities where credit wasn’t always 
available. Some farmers are still without a 
banking relationship. 

After frantic telephoning and two visits to 
the governor's office, Frager and a group of 
townspeople were able to get a new bank for 
Fairfield. Sixteen months later, Fairfield has 
recovered two-thirds the business it lost. 


Diversification through new services is one 


way to help banks like Fairfield State. 








SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


A Chance to Compete 


“Many banks’ traditional strength has been in 
retail services. We're consistently asking 
what consumers want, and trying to give it to 
them. That's why banks have gotten into auto 
leasing, why we pioneered the credit card, 
why we have so many automated tellers in 
use. 

“We're looking forward to expanding the 
services we can offer our customers. We need 
the chance to compete fairly in such areas as 
insurance, real estate and securities.” 


—vJohn B. McCoy, President 
Banc One Corp. 
Columbus, Ohio 











Consumer Organization has said that “entry of 
banks into direct writing of insurance ... would 
be a boon to consumers." 

Think how often you deal with your bank. 
How many checks it clears for you. How many 
statements it mails you. How many deposits you 
make. How much interest you earn. Banks offer 
services you can trust. Small wonder that most 





THE AMERICAN DREAM 
WE ALL BANK ON IT 





consumers say that they would purchase insur 
ance from banks, given the opportunity. 


In the Public Interest: Growth 
Our nation’s founding fathers envisioned a 
banking system strong enough to finance the 
continued expansion of a colossal economy and 
flexible enough to serve the smallest customers. 
They dreamed of a banking system that would 
provide individual opportunity and national 
strength unmatched in history. That was 
Alexander Hamilton's dream 
when, in 1791, he insisted that 
what Americans needed was a 
strong federal government and 
a national bank; and why, that 
same year, President Washing- 
ton signed a bill establishing 
the First Bank of the United 
States. Successive generations 
of Americans have shared that 
dream and made it come true. 
Now many feel that dream 
is being threatened. Banks are 
being denied the chance to 


anks are facing in- 
tense new competi- 
tion from non- 
banks, investment banks, and 
even the financing subsidiaries 
of commercial and industrial 


companies. Banks would 


compete. While business and welcome this competition if we 


consumers are demanding new 
and better financial services, 
current regulations make it 
harder for banks to deliver 
those services. 

“Today, our nation desper- 
ately needs a banking policy 
that is coherent, forward- 
looking, pro-consumer, pro 
growth,” says Donald T. Sen- 
terfitt, 1986 President of the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion. “The Reagan administra- 
tion has a golden opportunity to 
shape a system that helps con- 
sumers; a system that will be 
able to finance innovation and 
entrepreneurship for decades 
to come, 

“No financial institutions are closer to their 
communities or understand money needs better 
than banks,” Senterfitt adds. “In an era of great 
change in financial services, it is shortsighted to 
penalize the public by needlessly restricting 
banks. It is time to let banks compete.” 


could enter the arena on equal 
terms. But we can't. Inthename 
of safety and soundness, banks 
are barred from serving cor- 
porations by underwriting 
their debt and equity. Ironi- 
cally, this is far less risky than 
lending. 


—Charles S. Sanford, Jr. 
Deputy Chairman 
Bankers Trust Company 
New York 
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“You can an on it” 
ni 


ker on it” 





on it” 


“You can bank on it” 
ee 


Some things just speak for themselves. advice. Trust services, perhaps. The things 
With so many financial service places you depend on. And new services would 


calling themselves banks these days, it’s let banks help you even more. 

more important than ever to know what With years of banking experience to 

“you can bank on it” really means. call on, bankers know the best ways to help 
It means you're dealing with the you manage your money. And the best 

genuine article. A bank. With real bankers. | ways to make that money grow. 

Specialists whose first responsibility is It’s also very comforting to know that your 





=) deposits are federally insured at banks. 
So when your money and your finan- 

| cial security are on the line, it just 

_ makes more sense to have that real 


attending to your financial needs. 

Professionals with a range of 
financial services at their disposal. 
To handle all your day-to-day 


MEMBER FEDERAL 


transactions. To offer investment | »9s:»suexce_ | banker at your side. You can bank on it. 


CORPORATION 
= J 


THE ONLY PLACE YOULL FIND A BANKER IS THE BANK. 


© 1986 American Bankers Association 








Letters 


Chilling the Blood 


To the Editors: 

It is about time you ran a cover story 
on America’s favorite scare master, Ste- 
| phen King [BOoKs, Oct. 6]. After all, he 
has been chilling the blood of readers for 
years, and I hope he never stops. King is 
one novelist who I am glad shares his 

nightmares with the public. 
Jeff M.P. McFarland 
San Francisco 


King is the one and only person who 
can make me afraid to walk around my 
own home in broad daylight. 

Leigh Hardy 
Huntington Mills, Pa 


As It saw Eddie look ing, its 
green-black lipsWrink led 
back from hugeganes... 


fre) 





You say there is to be no more horror 
fiction from King. Many a late night I sit 
up reading one of his books, enthralled 
until the final page. He roots into the sub- 
conscious, sniffing out and giving life to 

| those things that are guaranteed to scare. 
Horror fiction without Stephen King 
would be like comedy without the Marx 
Brothers, King may call his novels the 
“literary equivalent of a Big Mac and a 
large fries from McDonald’s,” but I think 
his work is a gourmet feast 
Julie Ferrara 
Cincinnati 


Let us hope King has not written his 
last frightening saga. The world will be a 
much duller place if it does not occasion- 
ally get cold feet because Stephen King 
has scared its socks off. 

Elizabeth Bennett 
Saratoga, N.Y. 


King compares “When are you going 
to write something serious?” with “How 
does it feel to be a nigger?’ To him, they 
apparently both hurt to the same degree. 
He will never know what it is like to be a 
nigger because he never was one. It may 
be wiser to let niggers decide whether that 
question would mean anything to them, 

Rita Wallace 
Herndon, Va. 
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Three cheers for your cover story on 
best-selling Horror Writer Stephen King. 
One thing unexplained in the article was 
that King may be the biggest name in the 
gore genre, but not all readers like him for 
his “terrorific” tales. For some he has the 
ability to transcend the gore through clev- 
er use of characterization, subplots and 
his inimitable style. That makes him the 
true king of horror. 

Michael Meanwell 
Melbourne 


Trading Places 

If the facts in the Daniloff and Za- 
kharov affairs are correct [NATION, Oct 
6], one conclusion is clear: a reporter's 
gathering public opinions of the Soviet 
people is as threatening to the Kremlin as 
a foreign-intelligence officer's attempting 
to gather military and technological se- 
crets is to Washington. The more America 
can demonstrate to the Soviet Union thata 
government can coexist with a well-in- 
formed populace holding diverse opinions, 
the more chance there is for world peace. 
Dugald D. Chisholm 
Atascadero, Calif. 


If Daniloff was not spying, President 
Reagan’s management of this affair is a 
disaster for our country. The Soviets ex- 
tended the dirty end of the stick, and 
Reagan grabbed it. Then his tough talk 
became meaningless, reducing his credi- 
bility and clearing the way for any Soviet 
spy caught in this country to be rescued by 
the KGB. 

Ekrem Turan 
West Chester, Pa. 


After the Daniloff-Zakharov_inci- 
dent, we should change our national bird 
from the eagle to the chicken. 

Ivan L. Frye 
Lake Havasu City, Ariz. 


High-Stakes Election 


TIME and Vermont Democratic Sena- 


tor Patrick Leahy may want American 


voters to believe the stakes in this election 
are “not all that high,” but closer analysis 
reveals otherwise [NATION, Oct. 6] 
A Senate turnover means Republicans 
would surrender control of every Senate 
committee. As a group, the Democrats 
who would then assume these powerful 
committee chairmanships oppose the 
President's agenda. In large measure, 
they have sworn themselves to its repeal. 
The shameful behavior of some Demo- 
crats during the confirmation hearings of 
Chief Justice Rehnquist illustrates what 
may be in store for any conservative 
nominated to the federal bench if Demo- 
crats are in charge. Moreover, no solace is 
to be found in so-called conservatives in 
line for certain leadership posts. The 
Democratic challengers this year are 
among the most liberal ever fielded by 
that party. Thus a Democratic Senate 








- “You remember, 
| she was the one 
| at the audition— 
| the one with the 
Cross Fountain 
| Pen.” 


Our Classic Black” fountain pen, 
$55. Other models from $35 to $800. 


CROSS 


SINCE 1846 


Unquestionably guaranteed against 
iechaa ical failure, regardless of age 








For 25 aS ue 
we've been exp orting Americas 


most abut le resource. 


The men and women of the Peace Corps. 

Dedicated volunteers who help people in developing 
countries live better lives. 

It’s tough. And it takes more than just concern. It takes 
motivation. Commitment. 

But for 25 years, being a Peace Corps volunteer has 
been a chance to stop dreaming about a better world and start 


doing something about it. 
‘Find out how you can help. Peace Co = 
| Call us. 1-800- 424. 8580. Still the toughest job you'll ever love. 








means these men and women would give 
liberalism a majority on every commit- 
tee—and proceed to pass the Mondale 


agenda. No conservative chairman could 
stem the tide 


Patrick J. Buchanan 
Assistant to the President and 
Director of Communications 
The White House 
Washington 


In your article on the upcoming Sen- 
ate races, in which you mentioned that I 
am running for the seat from Colorado on 
the Democratic ticket, you mistakenly re- 
ported my position on the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative. I support a prudent re- 
search program to assess the feasibility of 
SDI and to hedge against any technologi- 
cal advances by the Soviet Union in mis- 
sile defenses. My position on SDI reflects a 
careful balance between the security and 

fiscal needs of our country. 
Timothy E. Wirth, U.S. Representative 
Second District, Colorado 
Washington 

TIME regrets the error. 


Race and Intellect 


The reaction to the statement of 
Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone of Ja- 
pan [EDUCATION, Oct. 6] about minor- 
ities is more inflammatory than his re- 
marks. Nakasone may have made a 
mistake, but only in saying something 
that could be misunderstood or misquot- 
ed. The most vocal critic of Japan’s leader 
is the Rev. Jesse Jackson, yet he fell into 
the same trap when he called New York 
City “Hymie town.” Japanese who come 
to America are overwhelmed by our vari- 
ety and our vitality. The outcry for boy- 
cotts of Japanese goods because people 
think Nakasone is racist is extreme. Or 
perhaps the sentiment behind this protest 
is racist 

Pat Kinney 
Leonia, N.J 


Nakasone insulted blacks and was 
forced to aplogize. They perform at a low- | 
er level academically because that is what 
is expected of them, not because it is in- 
nate. To the extent that blacks have 
achieved what they have despite socioeco- 
nomic barriers and psychological war- 
fare, they deserve everybody’s commen- 
dation and nobody's animadversion 

Sam Otis 
Spartanburg, S.C. 





Fearsome Freedom 

Roger Rosenblatt’s “The Freedom of 
the Damned” [ESSAy, Oct. 6] must have 
been written with one hand holding the 
pen and the other taking the American 
pulse. As horrifying as Stephen King’s nov- 
els are the realities of freedom gone awry 

and the silence that feeds the monster 
Alan Letourneau 
Tenants Harbor, Me 
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How a luxury car 
5910.0 On ©.0 Coe 


the blur of expensive sameness offered by others. It does so with a 
presence and style unmistakably its own. 

But the beauty of Continental is more than aesthetic. 

I's technological, too. 

Its engine is a multi-port, sequential electronic fuel-injected 5.0-liter 
V-8. A true luxury in this age of underpowering. 

Continentals brake system is the most advanced in the world— 
the Anti-Lock Brake System. It stops you faster, more surely, under 
the heaviest braking, even on slick surfaces. 

lis suspension system is the most sophisticated of any luxury car. 
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SHE FIRES YOUR IMAGINATION. FIRE BACK. 


Every quality diamond of a 
carat or more is one of nature’ rarest 
and most exquisite phenomena 
with more fire, more sparkle and 
scintillation 

Each is a visible reflection of 
you. Unique in all the world, 








possessing four characteristics that Your jeweler is the expert 

set it apart forever. They are called | where diamonds are concerned. 
the 4@s: Cut, Color, Clarity and His knowledge can help make the 
Carat-weight. These determine the acquisition 2 quality diamond 


value of a diamond—and to an of a carat or more the beautiful, 
astonishing degree, the beauty and _ rewarding experience it should be. 
value of your jewelry. A diamond is forever. 





A QUALITY DIAMOND OF A CARAT OR MORE. 
A FIRE RARELY SEEN. 


_ Letters 





Your Essay should be pinned to every 
parent's TV set and to the backs of the so- 
ciologists and pediatricians who have pro- 
moted permissiveness and are now telling 
us that young people have too much free- 
dom when they murder one another. Ev- 
eryone needs a fence, everyone needs dis- 
cipline, and each of us needs to realize 
that freedom is a double-edged sword. 
With every freedom we enjoy, there is 
equal responsibility. When this is not un- 
derstood, tyranny will abound. 

Naomi Holt Barnard 
Augusta, Ga. 


Roger Rosenblatt’s glib, self-righ- 
teous Essay is an especially awful exam- 
ple of the media trend toward parent 
trashing. It is hard for me to contemplate 
with unblinking eyes what it must be like 
to be the parents of Robert E. Chambers 
Jr. or Jennifer Dawn Levin. “Relentless 





public glare” is only the beginning—every 
Tom, Dick and Harry with a typewriter 
has appointed himself their judge. The so- 
ciologists call this blaming the victim. 
These days, when the world has grown so 
wicked and confusing, having a child who 
survives to become a decent adult seems 
almost to be a matter of luck. 

Dawn Sangrey 

New York City 





Thorns Among the Roses 


With more than 70 different candi- 
dates for the national flower and after a 
number of years of deliberations, Con- 
gress comes up with the rose [NATION, 
Oct. 6], Iran’s and England’s national flo- 
ral emblem. Shouldn't America have a 
flower of its very own? The Shasta daisy 
was a candidate because it is a true sym- 
bol-of American progress and develop- 
ment and represents America’s mixed 
races of people. 

Marven Ullmann, Chairman 
Luther Burbank Home & Gardens Board 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 





When things got sticky in England in 
the 1 Sth century, the two opposing powers 
selected roses as their symbols, one white, 
the other red. At the Battle of Bosworth 
Field, the Lancastrians under the red rose 
defeated York’s King Richard III. 

Francis Bosworth 
Riverside, Calif. 





The late Senator Everett Dirksen was 
resisting naming the rose as our national 
flower and was extolling the marigold, 
| when some wag suggested that Kleenex 
should become the national flower because 
it was so evident along every roadside. 

Morton Gitelman 
Fayetteville, Ark. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 














Techy flaky scalp? 


T/Gel’ 
Shampoo 


guarantees 


relief... 
beautifully. 


Dermatologists recommend 
T/Gel because it’s the serious 
therapeutic shampoo that 
guarantees relief for the itching 
and flaking often associated 
with psoriasis, seborrheic 
dermatitis and dandruff. 
It’s also thoroughly pleasant to 
use. The clear amber liquid 
foams into a rich lather 
that controls serious scalp 
disorders gently. 
Exciting news for conditioner 
users: now you can treat your 
hair to a conditioner that 
won't fight the therapeutic 
progress you've made. 
Use T/Gel Conditic 
for shine and manageability 
— with no-waxy build tip. 


or-your-money-back guaray 
Neutrogena 
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SMART WOMEN KNOW 
HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 


It’s easy, with U.S. Savings Bonds. Today's 
Bonds earn competitive, market-based interest 
rates—like money market accounts. Plus, there’s 

a guaranteed minimum return and big tax 


advantages. For more information, 
call 1-800-US-BONDS. 





US. SAVINGS BONDS = 


Bonds held less than five years earn a lower rate than the guaranteed minimum. 











ONE PICTURE 
IS WORTH 
ATHOUSAND 
HAMBURGERS 


Wendy's has discovered there's 
an art to selling hamburgers. When 
Wendy’s in Cincinnati decided to 
help local artists, they developed 
a calendar which featured paint 
ings of scenes of the city, like the 
one pictured here. The calendar 
was sold for $1.19 in 26 of its 
Cincinnati restaurants. Wendy's 
donated 10* to the Cincinnati 
Commission on the Arts for each 
calendar sold. The calendar sales 
improved Wendy’s image in the 
community and produced $2,000 
for the Commission. 

From Wendy’s to Flanigan’s 
Furniture Inc., the Business Com 
mittee for the Arts is helping 
companies of all sizes discover 
that supporting the arts can paint 
a nice picture for their business. 
The Business Committee for the 
Arts can show you how collabora- 
tion with the arts can enhance 
your company’s image, benefit 
your employees, and offer tax 
advantages. Call them. 

You'll find your interest repaid 
a thousand times. 


BUSINESS COMMITTEE FOR THE ARTS 
SUITE 510 * 1775 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, N-Y. LOO19 * (212) 664-0600 


American Scene 


In New York: Simon Says Condo 


“ay look at it with mixed emotions,”” Lou 
Goldstein was saying. His lean, hu- 
morous face was at half-mast. “It’s like 
watching your mother-in-law drive over a 
cliff—in your new Cadillac.” 

Goldstein had been more than direc- 
tor of daytime social and athletic activi- 
ties at Grossinger’s Hotel & Country 
Club. He had been a fixture, like the in- 


ke 





door and outdoor swimming pools and the 
nonstop kosher fare. For 37 years, celebri- 
ties and nobodies had taken orders from 
him as he led his stand-up antic game of 
Simon says. 





Simon says put up your hands, Simon 
says bend forward from the 
waist. Where are you from? 

Philadelphia. 

Out. Last year a lady 
stands here and I say to her, 
“What do you think of 
sex?” “Sex,” she says, “it’s 
a fine department store.” 


And now the resort, 
owned by one family 
since Woodrow Wilson 
was in the White House, 
will be operated by a cor- 
poration with the upscale 
name of Servico, Inc. The 


new owners, with plans to turn the | 


place into a yuppie paradise, had invit- 
ed the world to watch them “implode” 
the Grossinger Playhouse, where innu- 
merable comics, singers and dancers 
had broken in their acts. Dynamite 
would knock down the floors and ceil- 
ings, leaving only a gaunt wooden 
frame. Bulldozers would take care of 





that. From some of the older witnesses, 


Eddie Fisher was hopeful, but the playhouse where he began was gone forever 





Eddie at the “G” in the "SOs 





the word oy was repeated sotto voce all 
morning. 

And who could blame them? Gros- 
singer's was once the capital of the 
Borscht Belt, a loose confederation of 
some 1,000 Catskill Mountain resorts, so 
named in honor of the East European 
Jewish clientele that filled the rooms, 
wandered the greenery, searched for 





ae 





mates, did a locust number on the four 
Lucullan meals a day (including a mid- 
night snack) and cheered the summlers, 
a Yiddish word for exuberant entertain- 
ers. The performers were a nation of 
immigrants: David Daniel Kaminski, 
Aaron Chwatt, Jacob Pincus Perelmuth, 
Morris Miller, Eugene 
Klass, Joseph Levitch, 
Milton Berlinger, Joseph 
Gottlieb. All are better 
known under their noms 
de borscht: Danny Kaye, 
Red Buttons, Jan Peerce, 
Robert Merrill, Gene Bar- 
ry. Jerry Lewis, Milton 
Berle, Joey Bishop 

It had all begun three 
generations ago, when El- 
lis Island teemed with im- | 
migrants. A few of them 
had gone west—about 100 
miles west (and north) of 
Manhattan—to try farming Sullivan 
County, N.Y.’s inhospitable soil. Vegeta- 
bles would not grow there, but debts 
did, and the farmers were obliged to 
take in boarders. Soon the old houses 
became inns, sometimes with names 
that reflected a yearning for assimila- 
tion. The splendiferous Nevele is eleven 
spelled backward, in honor of a group 
of local visitors. Ratner’s place had 
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American Scene 


large Rs in the wrought-iron fencing 
The owner called it the Raleigh 

But Grossinger’s never changed its 
identity. Back in 1914 the Galician 
émigrés Selig and Malke Grossinger 
bought a farm with a down payment of 
$450. After they became innkeepers 


they turned a first-year gross of $81. But 
things picked up between the wars. 
Their blond, gregarious daughter Jennie 
had acquired some nearby property, and 
with an amalgam of public relations, 
real estate smarts and philanthropy, she 
became the lodestar of the Catskills 


Politicians came to the place they called 


the “G” to court the Jewish vote, ath- 
letes to use the growing facilities, enter- 
. tainers to try out new routines en route 


FREE for 10 days! to Broadway or Hollywood 


he walls became festooned with ecu- 
menical snapshots of the great and 
the Grossinger: Jack Benny, Robert 
| Kennedy, Lionel Hampton, Jackie Rob- 
inson, Terence Cardinal Cooke, Alan 
Alda, Yogi Berra, Nelson Rockefeller, 
Ralph Bunche, Eleanor Roosevelt. The 
800-acre complex had its own post of- 
fice (Grossinger, N.Y.), 600 rooms, a 
1,700-seat dining area, a $7 million an- 
nual gross. Its dancing masters Tony 
and Lucille introduced the mambo to 
the U.S. Jennie appeared on This Is 
Your Life 
No one could keep track of all 
the couples who had met and married 
at the “G,” but everyone knew one of 
the reasons for the blossoming romances 
the Tattler, the house newspaper that 
treated everyone as an enticement. When 
Canadian Novelist Mordecai Richler vis- 
ited what he called “Disneyland with 
knishes,”’ he remembered how, thanks to 
| the paper, “the painfully shy old maid 
and the flat-chested girl and the good- 
natured lump” were transformed into 
| “sparkling, captivating” Barbara; Ida, the 
“fun-loving frolicker”; and Miriam, a 
“charm-laden lass who makes a visit to 
table 20 F a must.” 






























A strange, imaginary universe exists alongside |T |MI 

the mortal world where rival powers of good and [TS 3 
evil battle for control and things are seldom as B00KS 
they seem. Now, you can cross the threshold of reality into 





Don't enter to get ulcers. Believe me, | 
saw the prize. Such names they have today 


the secret realm of Wizards And Witches, as your introduc Desiree. That's a name for a Jewish girl? 
tion to TIME-LIFE BOOKS’ mesmerizing new series, THE ENCHANTED WORLD Today you holler Sol and a horse comes 

Wizards And Witches spirits you away to a time when the great wizards and over, Drexel? You should hear what his 
fiendish witches of mythology and folklore ruled the land. You'll marvel at their | grandfather calls him for short. How old 


are you? 
Thirty. 
You didn't say Simon says. Out 


magic, and uncover their diabolical plans. And, like every volume in THE 
ENCHANTED WORLD, Wizards And Witches is yours to examine FREE for 
10 days. Keep it and pay just $14.95 plus shipping and handling” 


TO ORDER, CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-621-8200 


Winois only 1-800-972-8502 










But Jennie passed away in 1972. At 
the time, there were the customary pro- 
nouncements about the end of an era, 
but no one paid much attention. The 
Grossinger family was still in charge; 
what could go wrong? A lot. As Jennie 
had prospered, so had her guests. They 
could afford to go to Miami now, or 
Las Vegas, or Europe or even Israel. A 
drive to a second home became the 
weekend of choice, and the city had hun- 
dreds of places catering to singles. Be- 
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LETS GET IT TOGETHER & BUCKLE vr 4) 


As you see, the exterior 
speaks for itself But the interior asked 
us to SaVY a few wor ds. Words like “redesigned analog instru- 
mentation,’ and available “articulating bucket seats” describe Grand Am SE’s new 
interior. Add quick handling, V6 power and its awesome exterior to this inside 
information and you have the true meaning of another word: “Excitement.” 
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50 Favorite Holiday Songs in One Superb Collection 
Time-Life Music presents a collection of fifty classic holiday songs, carols and 
ss 00 Lc aprle e apts asin io ne ts opie aad 


You'll hear Bing Crosby's all-time best-seller, “White Christmas.” Frolic with 
Gene Autry’s “Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer.” Thrill to Luciano Pavarotti’s 
“Adeste Fideles.” Be inspired by “Joy to the World” and “Angels We Have Heard 
on High” by the Robert Shaw Chorale. Enjoy these plus— 
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This (orchestra only)-Andre Previn 
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Parton ¢ Have Yourself a Merry Little Garland ¢ Santa Claus Is Comin’ to Town-Perry 

Conn ¢ The Toles Dent tame: tage Rieeae Ses tenes ee ree 

only)-Andre Previn * Medley: Here We Come A: Christmas Tree (O Tannenbaum) Saw 

Three Ships (orchestra only)-Arthur Fiedler and the Boston Pops # Plus 11 more! 


Digitally Mastered for State-of-the-Art Sound 
We've reproduced this collection with outstanding fidelity and wrapped it up 


on your choice of 3 long-playing records or 2 convenient cassettes for just 
$19.95° plus $3 shipping and handling. 


Order for Family and Friends and SAVE 
The Time-Life Treasury of Christmas makes the perfect holiday gift. When 
you purchase more than one set, pay shipping and handling on the first set only. 
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cation of Jennie’s sacred memory. “I 





American Scene 





| crunch the sides of the playhouse. In pro- 


sides, thin was in and who needed to stuff 
their beaks every hour? 

And so on a floor carpeted in bilious 
green, under a ceiling of dingy acoustical 
tile, a few score of Grossinger veterans 
and journalists gathered to witness the de- 
struction of an old building and an invo- 


think she'd be delighted today,” said Wil- 
liam Meyer, the confident, youthful presi- 
dent of Servico. He went on to describe 
the changes planned for the next year: the 
gourmet dining room, the spa, the whirl- 
pool, the thermal wrap, the two-bedroom 
condos that would go for $125,000 each, 
the 8,000-sq.-ft. “action lounge” targeted 
to young people. 


he message was clear: under new 

management, the Catskill Mountains 
could go far. But Comedian Mal Z. Law- 
rence, who has often played the G, was 
not buying. “If Jennie were here, she'd 
cry,” he decided. His colleague Mac Rob- 
bins, a fast man with a one-liner, was 
playing it andante today: “It’s a sad, sad 
time. What can you say? It’s the passing 
of what used to be. The third generation 
of Grossingers wanted out.” So out that 
none of Jennie’s children or nephews or 
cousins were in evidence. Of all the by- 
gone headliners, Eddie Fisher was the 
only one who showed. He had been dis- 
covered at the resort back in 1949, before 
the days of his wives Debbie Reynolds 
and Elizabeth Taylor. 





At Grossinger’s you don't work. You 
toss the horseshoe, but a member of our 
staff picks it up. Also you throw downhill. 
What's your name? 

Sylvia. I didn't say Simon—I'm out, 
right? 


Fisher, with hair somewhat darker 
than one would expect on a man of 58, 
spoke solemnly about coming up to Gros- 
singer’s as an untried singer: “I was sent 
here to become 18.” As he reminisced, a 
young cameraperson arrived and, setting 
up her equipment, asked the speaker's 
identity. “Carrie Fisher's father,” she was 
informed. 

When the speeches were over and 
Jennie’s name invoked once more, but 
surely not for the last time, the small 
crowd filed out to watch the much adver- 
tised implosion. The dynamite made a 
racket, and smoke issued from the crum- 
bling front of the building. The comedians 
turned away as bulldozers began to 


file, the yellow machines appeared to 
grin, as sharks do when they attack an ob- 





| solete old whale. 


What was your name? 
Grossinger'’s. 

How old? 

Seventy-two. 

Out. 


— By Stefan Kanfer 
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he United States is now 
more dangerously de- 
pendent on foreign oil than 
at any time since 1979. A far 
more secure and reliable 
choice is electricity made in 
America from coal and nu- 


clear energy. 


Because nuclear energy replaces 
foreign oil, it has become one of 
the major pillars of U.S. energy 
independence. 

Going back to the great energy 
crises of the 1970s, the price of 
foreign oil has resembled a giant, 
dizzying roller coaster ride. The 
availability of foreign oil has also 
dropped down and shot bag¢k up. 
And we don't even control the 
roller coaster—others do. 

Consider this ominous statis- 
tic: in the first half of 1986, even at 
today’s low prices, America had to 
pay over $20 billion for foreign oil. 
That’s a lot of dollars leaving this 
country, adding to an already huge 
trade deficit. 


Nuclear energy 
cuts oil imports 


Clearly, the more energy we use in 
the form of electricity from coal 
and nuclear energy, the less oil we 
have to import. 
Nuclear-generated electricity 
has already saved America about a 
billion barrels of oil, with billions 
more to be saved before the turn of 
That's why it’s so im- 





More electricity 
for a growing economy 


Our economy needs plenty of new 


electrical energy to keep on grow- 
ing. Almost all of that new energy 
is coming from coal and nuclear 
electric plants. 

The truth is that nuclear en- 
ergy is an everyday fact of life in 
the U.S. It’s been generating elec- 
tricity here for nearly 30 years. 
Throughout the country are more 
than 100 nuclear plants, and they 
are our second largest source of 
electric power, As our economy 
grows, we'll need more of those 
plants to avoid even more depen- 
dence on foreign oil. 


Safe energy 
for a secure future 


Most important, nuclear energy is 


_ Safe, clean way to generate electric- 







ity. U.S. nuclear plants have a whole 
series of multiple backup safety 
systems to prevent accidents. Plus 
superthick containment buildings 
designed to protect the public even 
if something goes wrong. (It’s a 
“Safety in Depth” system.) 

The simple fact is this: Ameri- 
ca's energy independence depends 
in part on America’s nuclear energy. 

For more information, write 
the U.S. Committee for Energy 
Awareness, P.O. Box 1537 (RC1), 
Ridgely, MD 21681. Please allow 
4-6 weeks for delivery. 
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WE'VE ALREADY MADE THE 
A COMPUTER. 
THE HARD PART IS MAKING 
ATELEPHONE. 

















b be: pick up your tele- 
phone and dial an air- 
line reservation number. 

But, instead of getting 
a recording asking you 
to wait, you get one offering 
to help. 

You then enter a 
seven-digit identification 
code (such as your phone 
number). 

You enter the day 
and month you want to fly. 

You press buttons 
to indicate your place of 
departure. 

Others to indicate your 
destination. The number 
of persons travelling. The 
time of the flight. 

And you hang up, with 
your reservation made. 

Did you use a phone 
or a computer? 

If the answer isn't 
clear, it’s because at AT&T 
we're merging telephones 
and computers. 


Some form of informa- 


tion touches almost every 
part of our lives, and our 
goal is to make it easier and 


more convenient than ever 


to send, receive and use 
all kinds of information all 
over the world. 

Making it easier to 
reserve a seat on a plane 
is only one of the things 
AT&T is doing. 

We're improving care 
in hospitals, making it 


easier for doctors and nurs- 


es to send and receive the 
latest patient information 
electronically. 

This includes even 
X-ray images and graphs 
of vital signs. 

We're making it more 
convenient for college stu- 
dents to go to the library, 





with systems that bring the 
library to them. 

We're helping people 
manage their money, by 
bringing banking informa- 
tion over their phone lines 
right into their homes. 

We're working very 
hard to make things easy 
for you. 

The people at AT&T 
Bell Laboratories are com- 
bining everything you 
like about telephones 
(simplicity, friendliness, 
reliability, etc.), with 
everything you expect 
from computers (speed, 
power, versatility, etc.). 

In fact, right now 


. they’re working on a way 


for people to access the 
power of a computer with 
the sound of their voice. 

Telephone? 

Computer? 

Each is becoming the 
other. And becoming, in 
the process, more useful 
than ever before. 


(wi 


ATs 


The right choice. 

















Nation — 
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Forward 





Spin 





Trying to get arms control back on track 


Flying home from Reykja- 
vik at the start of last week, 
Ronald Reagan appeared 
to be winging from one de- 
bacle to another. The dejec- 
tion in the President’s car- 
riage as he walked out of Hofdi house, the 
disappointment etched into every line of 





Secretary of State George Shultz’s face as | 


he briefed the press, had flashed an un- 
mistakable message to TV _ watchers 
around the world: the summit meeting 
with Mikhail Gorbachev had ended in 
failure. Worse, headlines were already 
spreading the impression that Reagan 
had thrown away the promise of a nucle- 
ar-free world by clinging to his vision ofa 
space-based defense—even if there might 
be no missiles to defend against 

But even before Air Force One reached 
Washington, White House Spokesman 
Larry Speakes and Chief of Staff Donald 
Regan launched a campaign to reverse the 
downbeat impressions. They urged Na- 
tional Security Adviser John Poindexter to 
wander back into the press compartment 
of the plane. “Do you really want me to do 
it?” asked Poindexter, who had assiduously 
avoided the press during his first ten 
months in office. Assured that it was un- 
avoidable, he conducted an 80-min. air- 





CHIEF OF STAFF: Donald Regan sounded the 
line tirelessly at journalistic luncheons 











borne briefing. While it was in progress, 
Regan and eight aides were sketching the 
next steps in what flowered into a publicity 
blitz unprecedented in this Administration. 
Its purpose: to persuade the U.S. and the 
world to emulate the optimistic child in 
one of Reagan's favorite jokes who finds a 
pile of manure in his room on Christmas 
morning and begins shoveling away, con- 
vinced that “there must be a pony here 
somewhere.” 

After his Monday night televised re- 
port to the nation, the Great Communica- 
tor took his case on the campaign trail. But 
his aides handled most of the spin control, 
trooping before every microphone, TV 
camera, journalistic conclave or group of 
citizens they could find or summon to un- 


| cover a pony of hope under what at first 


looked like the manure of Reykjavik. 
Shultz, who rarely sees the press, in two 
days invited himself to sessions with editors 
of the Washington Post, New York Times, 
Wall Street Journal and all three TV net- 


works, then returned from a quick trip to 


E] Salvador for a Friday speech to the Na- 














tional Press Club. Regan logged 23 sessions | 


with newsmagazines, columnists and other 


journalists, while Poindexter got himself | 


interviewed by representatives of British, 
French, German, Turkish and Norwegian 
TV stations. He sought out American re- 
porters so avidly that ABC Correspondent 
Sam Donaldson, approached by Poin- 
dexter in a White House corridor, recoiled 


| in mock horror and said, “No, no, you can’t 
| force me to interview you.” 


All told, the three top aides last week 
logged 44 briefings and interviews that, 
contrary to usual practice, were all on- 
the-record. A summit that had begun 
with a news blackout ended up producing 
a whiteout of pronouncements, amplifica- 
tions and amended remarks 

This week aides will take the show 
on the road, fanning out to 15 areas 
from Pittsburgh to Los Angeles. Says 
Speakes, their dispatcher: “I told these 
guys they had to get an invitation to doa 
speech, then hold an open press confer- 
ence, do a local television show and an 
editorial-board meeting with the local 





CHIEF P.R. MAN: President Reagan set the 
tone with his TV address Monday night. Big 
point: the summit was a success after all 


papers, and then they could come home.” 
In every speech, interview and ap- 
pearance, the spin doctors hammered at 
three main points: 
> It was Gorbachev, not Reagan, who 
had blocked a drastic reduction in nuclear 
weapons. He did so by demanding a price 
he should have known Reagan would 
never pay: confining all work on the U.S 











HOFDI HOUSE HUDDLE: The anger and long faces o! 


Strategic Defense Initiative to laboratory 
research for ten years. 

> The President had no choice but to re- 
ject this demand, which would have killed 
SDI. Said Reagan at a Baltimore rally for 
Republican Senatorial Candidate Linda 
Chavez: “SDI is America’s insurance poli- 
cy that the Soviets will begin living up to 
the arms control agreements that they've 
agreed to. SDI is one of the chief reasons 
the Soviets went to the summit and one of 
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the primary reasons they'll come back 
again. SDI is the key to a world free of nu- 
clear blackmail.” 

> Most important, the summit was not a 
failure but, in its way, an astonishing suc- 
cess. It brought the world to the brink of a 
deal that seemed unimaginable before 
Reagan and Gorbachev arrived in Ice- 
land: destruction of all intermediate- 
range nuclear missiles in Europe and a 
radical reduction of their number in Sovi- 
et Asia; a 50% slash in the superpowers’ 
long-range ballistic missiles in five years 
and their total elimination after five 
more—to name only the most striking 
elements of the bargain that was almost 
struck. Now that these proposals have 
been made, the U.S. says they cannot be 
withdrawn, and the American side will 
bring them up again and again in negotia- 
tions in Geneva. Says Donald Regan 
about the Soviets: “They put it on the ta- 
ble, and we are going to hold them to it.” 





the Administration is correct in arguing 
that the summit showed the stopping of SDI 
to be Gorbachev's goal of goals, then it is 
hard to discern much ground for its simul- 
taneous contention that the Reykjavik 
meeting brought a comprehensive arms 
deal much closer. Says Poindexter: “If they 
really want to kill SDI, which it appears is 





of | Reykjavik gave way to a calculated optimism 





their motivation, there is no way we can 
come to an agreement on that. There is no 
way we would ever agree to eliminate all 
ballistic missiles without a defense system.” 

Nonetheless, in painting the summit as 
a success, the Administration got an assist 
from, of all people, Gorbachev. The Soviet 
leader launched his own spin-doctoring 
campaign as soon as the summit broke up, 
dispatching 15 diplomats to 35 countries 
from Austria to Zimbabwe. On successive 
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This case is not entirely consistent. If 

















days, Max Kampelman and Victor Kar- 
pov, the heads of the American and Soviet 
arms-negotiating teams in Geneva, turned 
up in Bonn to conduct briefings for the 
West German government. Tuesday night 
Gorbachev, like Reagan a day earlier, 
went on television to give his version of the 
summit events to his fellow countrymen. 
In one sense, the Soviet campaign is a 
mirror image of the Reagan Administra- 
tion's p.r. blitz. It sought to pin the blame 
squarely on the U.S. for blocking a deal 
that Gorbachev said could have constitut- 


| ed a “turning point in world history.” In 


his TV speech the Soviet leader at times 


| took a condescending, almost derisive tone 


toward Reagan, portraying the President 
as a confused leader “demonstrating his 
complete ignorance and misunderstanding 
of . .. the socialist world.” But Gorbachev 
was as insistent as any Reaganaut in deny- 
ing that the summit had failed, Said Gor- 
bachev: “The work that went on during the 
meeting will not be wasted We have 
cleared the path toward developing further 
struggle for peace and disarmament.” 

By week’s end the Administration 
had reason to believe that its publicity 
campaign was paying off. In a poll for 
TIME by Yankelovich Clancy Shulman, 
45% of the respondents thought Gorba- 
chev was primarily to blame for the fail- 
ure to reach agreement at the Iceland 


3} summit, while only 14% said Reagan was 


mainly at fault. A thumping 69% said the 
President was right in refusing to restrict 
Star Wars as the price for a deal that 
would reduce nuclear arms. Day-to-day 
surveys taken for the White House by 
Richard Wirthlin showed Reagan's gen- 
eral approval rating jumping sharply 
from 64% just before the summit to 73% 
by last Tuesday night 

That seemed to defuse what otherwise 
might have been sharp criticism from 
Democrats campaigning for next month’s 
congressional elections. Missouri Lieuten- 
ant Governor Harriett Woods, a liberal 
running for the Senate, contented herself 
with this bland comment: “I’m not saying 
the President should have accepted [Gor- 
bachev’s offer]. I do think that the Ad- 
ministration must now define SDI’s pur- 
pose more clearly.” 

Overseas, the governments of Britain, 
West Germany and Japan all expressed 
strong public support for Reagan’s stand 
at Reykjavik. Japanese Prime Minister 
Yasuhiro Nakasone chose to stress the 
progress made toward an agreement that 


| would slash the number of Soviet SS-20 


missiles targeted on his country rather 
than the failure to conclude the deal. Said 
Nakasone: “This progress was made 
possible first of all by the unity of coun- 
tries in the Western camp.” 

Such comments have a tinge of self- 
interest: the British, West German and 
Japanese governments have all signed up 
to participate in Star Wars research. But 
European leaders like West Germany’s 
Helmut Kohl have other reasons to be 
glad that the final package was rejected 
Kohl and his advisers were surprised by 
the sweeping nature of the proposals that, 





SECRETARY OF STATE: George Shultz 
spread the hopeful word in Washington, New 


| York and at a NATO allies’ meeting in Brussels 





almost at a stroke, would have changed 


the military and nuclear balance of West- 
ern Europe. In private, they were frankly 
| relieved that they still had time to look at 
| the fine print of the offers rather than 
waking up to find they were back in an 
era of conventional warfare. 

Nonetheless, much of Western Eu- 
rope’s press and expert opinion appeared 
to be impressed that the superpower lead- 
ers were at last talking seriously about 
deep slashes in nuclear arms. Even the 
antinuclear European left generally de- 
clined to indulge in Reagan bashing. In 
the Netherlands, the Inter-Church Peace 
Council deplored a “historic chance that 
was missed,” but chastised the Soviets for 

| linking reductions in intermediate-range 
nuclear weapons to restrictions on SDI 

For all the early success of its all-out 
spin-control operation, though, it is by no 
means certain that the Administration can 
maintain its momentum. Early this week, 
Moscow expelled five American diplomats 
from the Soviet Union, indicating that re- | 
lations between the two super-powers were 
far from back to normal after several 








SECURITY ADVISER: John Poindexter, once a 
dodger of the press, sought interviews so 
avidly that Sam Donaldson dodged him 

















Soviet President Gromyko and the massed Politburo greeting Gorbachev on his arrival in Moscow after the Iceland meeting 


weeks of tensions over diplomats and spies 
In addition, some aspects of the Adminis- 
tration’s explanation of “what really hap 
pened” at Reykjavik seem inconsistent or 
even contradictory. Poindexter at first im- 
plied that it was Reagan who in effect 
brought the summit to an end by picking 
up his papers and walking out; later the 
White House amended that to say that 
Gorbachev reached for his briefcase before 
Reagan stood up in response. Poindexter 
Shultz and others contend that they went 
to Reykjavik fully prepared for anything 
that might come up. Yet they admit that 
they were surprised to find themselves in a 
detailed negotiation touched off by Gorba- 
chev's unexpectedly sweeping arms-reduc- 
tion proposals 

These points are scarcely of over- 
whelming importance in themselves. But 
they arouse skepticism at a time when cred 
ibility problems are already plaguing the 
Administration as a result of its al- 
leged “disinformation” campaign 
about Libya and suspicions that 
the CIA has been aiding the Nica- 
raguan contras despite a congres- 
sional prohibition 

Critics already are raising 
some questions about the summit 
Would confining SDI to laboratory 
research for ten years really kill all 
prospects of eventually deploying 
the defense shield? Reagan is on 
record that it would. Not all ex- 
perts agree, but at the very least 
the ten-year proposal would give 
the Soviets more of a chance to 
catch up with US. technology. Are 
both sides absolutely clear on just 
what it was that they almost 
agreed to in Iceland—specifical- 
ly, would the near-deal on strate 
gic weapons have eliminated only 
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“We have cleared the path toward 


ballistic missiles or bombers and cruise 
missiles too? In either case, should the deal 
be revived, how would the Administration 
defend the US. and its allies against an 
overwhelming Soviet superiority in conven 
tional arms without a nuclear deterrent? 
Shorter range, how can the Administration 
contend at the same time that it needs Star 
Wars to bring the Soviets back to the sum- 
mit and that it will never consent to bar- 
gaining away SDI? 

It is this last question that most troubles 
critics in Congress who doubt that an effec- 
tive defense against missiles can ever be 
built. In their view the program’s value is 
precisely to serve as a bargaining chip. But 
Reagan’s reluctance to use it is likely to in- 
tensify pressure in Congress to cut appro- 
priations for SDI research even further be- 
low Administration requests. (The $3.5 
billion appropriation for fiscal 1987, which 


began Oct. 1, is only about two-thirds of 





Moscow couple watch their leader's report on the summit 


disarmament.” 


what the President had requested.) That 
movement will be all the greater if the 
Democrats win control of the Senate next 
month, a strong possibility that the summit 
outcome has not changed 

Reagan recognized that prospect in his 
Baltimore speech last week, appealing to 
voters not to elect “liberals” who would 
“chop up” SDI and thus, in effect, hand 
Gorbachev, free of charge, what he could 
not buy at a very high price in Reykjavik 
Speakes later conceded that the speech had 
been “too shrill.” Yet those in Congress 
who believe SDI should be a bargaining 
chip do face a dilemma: if they cut back 
funding for the program, which has so far 
been valuable in wangling serious conces- 
sions from the Soviets, it loses its value as a 
bargaining chip 

To head off cuts in SDI, Reagan needs 
to demonstrate continued progress toward 
the kind of deal he and Gorbachev could 
not bring off in Iceland. That in 
turn raises the most pressing ques- 
tion left hanging at the summit 
which, if any, pieces of the pack- 
- age that fell apart in Reykjavik 
can be salvaged in lower-level ne- 
gotiations? When arms-control 
talks resumed last week in Gene- 
va, the U.S. immediately began 
probing. Said Chief of Staff Re- 
gan: “Right now, Max Kampel- 
man is saying [to the Soviets], ‘Our 
notes from Reykjavik show that 
we could agree on this. How do we 
get there?’ Secretary of State 
Shultz presumably will ask the 
same kind of questions of his fre- 
quent negotiating partner, Soviet 
Foreign Minister Eduard She- 
vardnadze, when they meet again 
in Vienna in early November 

The Soviets so far have given 
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contradictory answers. Negotiator Karpov 
told journalists in London last week that 
the West could still get a deal on Interme- 
diate-range Nuclear Forces weapons with- 
out a settlement on SDI. But Gorbachev 
told Argentine President Raul Alfonsin, 
who was visiting Moscow, that all his pro- 
posals at Reykjavik—on INF, strategic 
weapons and SDI—still constitute an “in- 
separable” package. 
Assistant Secretary of Defense Richard 
| Perle, the hardest-lining of all Pentagon 


hawks, still insists “there's the possibility of 
a compromise” on SDI. Presumably it would 
involve something between Gorbachev's 
demand for tight restrictions on testing and 
development and Reagan’s insistence that 
the program not be “killed.” That might in- 
volve finding some definition of “research” 
that allows testing of Star Wars components 
outside the lab yet does not constitute the 
development of an actual SDI system. 

An important and substantive issue is 
involved in such distinctions. But as is the 


case with other issues in arms control, the 
difficulty of the problem may depend to a 
great extent on whether both sides per- 
ceive it to be difficult. That is why last 
week’s concerted efforts by both sides to 
change perceptions about the arms con- 
trol impasse at Reykjavik was so impor- 
tant: sometimes perceptions determine 
what is reality, instead of the other way 
around. — By George J. Church. 
Reported by David Beckwith and Johanna 

McGeary/Washington 
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Assessing the Summit 


How do Americans feel about the outcome of the Reykja- 
vik summit? Do they think the U.S. should proceed with full 
development of the Strategic Defense Initiative, or that spr 











should be used as a bargaining chip? To find out, TIME commis- 
sioned a poll of 806 Americans by Yankelovich Clancy Shul- 
man. The survey was conducted by telephone last Wednesday, 
and hasa potential sampling error of plus or minus 4%. Summit 
questions were asked of the 62% who reported following the 
issue in the news. Some of the findings: 





Thumbs Up for Reagan 

By almost every measure, Ronald Reagan emerged from 
Reykjavik a winner. Among Americans who kept abreast of 
the summit, two out of three support Reagan's decision to re- 
ject the Soviet offer. Most blame Mikhail Gorbachev for the 
failure to reach agreement, and an overwhelming majority be- 
lieves the President is more committed to arms control than is 
the Soviet leader. Most agree with Reagan that sp1 should be 
developed. Apparently, most do not see spi as a stumbling 
block to future negotiations; a majority is optimistic that Rea- 
gan and Gorbachev will eventually sign a pact. Significantly, 
confidence in Reagan's ability to negotiate an arms-control 
agreement has nearly doubled since a year ago. Those rosy re- 
sults for Reagan might even help a candidate or two come No- 
vember. Asked if they were more likely or less likely to vote 
for a candidate who favors Star Wars, 30% replied that they 
would be more likely, while 13% said they would be less likely. 
Fifty-two percent said it would make no difference. 


Reagan Made the Right Decision 

The Soviet Union offered to make substantial reductions 
in nuclear weapons if the U.S. agreed to limit the development 
of Star Wars only to laboratory research for the next ten years. 
Should President Reagan have accepted? 


20% 
69% 


Support for Reagan cut across party and ideological lines; 
a majority of Democrats as well as Republicans believed the 
U.S. should have turned down the package. Almost as many 
women (66%) as men (72%) rallied behind the President, as 
did all age groups. 


Reagan vs. Gorbachev 


Who do you think is more to blame for the failure to reach 
an agreement? 


Yes 
No 


Reagan 14% 
Gorbachev 45% 
Both equally 25% 
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Which leader do you feel is more committed to reaching 
an arms-control agreement? 


Reagan 63% 
Gorbachev 9% 
Both equally 15% 
A Deal Can Still Be Made 


Do you think it is still possible for Reagan and Gorbachev 
to reach an agreement to reduce nuclear weapons, or do you 
think there is little chance while Reagan is still President? 


Still possible 62% 
Little chance 33% 
Steam Ahead with SDI 


Do you favor or oppose developing the Star Wars defense 
system? 


Oct. 1986 Nov, 1985 
Favor 64% 59% 
Oppose 26% 34% 


Do you think Star Wars should be used as a bargaining 
chip to reach an arms-control agreement, or do you think we 
should develop Star Wars no matter what happens in arms- 
control negotiations? 


27% 


Bargaining chip 
Develop Star Wars 54% 


Confidence in Reagan the Negotiator 


How much confidence do you have in President Reagan to 
negotiate an arms-control agreement with the Soviet Union? 


Oct. 1986 July 1985 
Alot 53% 28% 
Only alittle 35% 52% 
None at all 8% 17% 
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When to Hold ’Em—and to Fold’Em 





The most extraordinary 
bargaining session in the 
history of arms control was 
reaching a crescendo. For 
almost two days, the US. 
and U.S.S.R. had continued 
to up the ante. Now, as night closed in on 
Hofdi house, the “grand compromise” 
was in sight. But the whole startling pack- 
age of proposals was hanging on the Sovi- 
et insistence that Star Wars research be 
confined to the laboratory. Ronald Rea- 
gan made a last-ditch appeal to Mikhail 
Gorbachev. He declared he had made a 
pledge to the American people not to 
trade away SDI. “Please,” Reagan said, 
“don’t ask me to do it.” Impervious, the 
i General Secretary replied, “Nyer.”” 

With that, the President gathered his 
papers and stood up. Minutes later, as the 
| two leaders descended the outside steps, 
they conducted a tense, terse dialogue. 

Gorbachev: I think we 
can still deal. There is 
still time 

Reagan: I don’t think 
you really wanted a deal 

Gorbachev: 1 don't 
know what else I could 
have done 

Reagan: 
have said yes 

Why did the Presi- 
dent, who had declared 
that the Reykjavik meet- 
ing was supposed to be 

merely a “base camp” for a full-scale sum- 
mit in the U.S., allow it to turn into a 
breathtaking marathon marked by snap 
decisions on some of the most complex 
and fateful issues of the nuclear age? Did 
Reagan's men let themselves get carried 
away by the promise of the deal of the 
century, when they should have been nail- 
ing down a more realistic agreement on 
medium-range missiles? Instead of pull- 
ing an all-nighter in Iceland, why didn’t 
| the Americans simply say, “We'll get 
back to you in Geneva or when you come 
to the U.S.”? 

Gorbachev set the stage for the grim 
Sunday denouement on Saturday morn- 
ing when he plucked a typewritten page 
from his briefcase. The paper summarized 
his wide-ranging set of new proposals, in- 
cluding cutting the strategic arsenals of 
both sides by 50% and eliminating inter- 
mediate-range nuclear forces (INF) from 
Europe altogether. Gorbachev called for 
ten more years of strict adherence to the 
1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile treaty, a provi- 
sion that would prevent SDI from produc- 
ing “weapons of any new type which 
would provide military superiority to that 
side.” He also made clear that the missile 
cutbacks were linked to curtailment of the 
President's cherished Star Wars plan. 
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Did the President play his cards right at the summit? 


Reagan puts great faith in his ability 
to persuade people through the force of 
his personality; that is one reason why he 
accepted the Iceland invitation and why 
he felt confident about getting into a ma- 
jor bargaining session once there. So, 
rather than aggressively pursuing a more 
limited agreement, Reagan and his advis- 
ers found themselves scrambling after 
Gorbachev's vision. The U.S. negotiators 
pursued a strategy that was in some ways 
a mirror of the Soviet one: putting togeth- 
er enough tantalizing agreements so that 
when the decisive moment finally arrived, 
the other side would be willing to back 
down a bit on SDI. The President accepted 
the 50% cut in strategic weapons as well 
as the plan on intermediate-range mis- 
siles, which was almost identical to the 
“zero option” the U.S. had proposed in 
1981. But the two leaders sparred to a 
draw on SDI that afternoon 











Saturday night a working group of So- 
viet and American experts stayed up 
| wrestling with arms issues. The ordinarily | 
glacial process of arms negotiating sud- 
denly took on the mood of an all-night, 
no-limit poker game. “We were settling 
things in a couple of hours that had gone 
nowhere for years in Geneva,” said White 
House Chief of Staff Donald Regan. 
“Why go slow if you can get something? 
That is the essence of negotiation.” 

Overnight the negotiators agreed to a 
cap of 6,000 strategic nuclear warheads 
for each side and a ceiling of 1,600 on the 
means to launch them. They also settled 
on eliminating medium-range missiles in 
Europe. Some major points, however, 
were left for the leaders to resolve. Among 
them: what to do about Soviet medium- 
range missiles in Asia and what to do 
about SDI. 

After reviewing the group’s proposals 
Sunday morning, Reagan returned to 
Hofdi house. Gorbachev went along with 
the cuts in strategic weapons and swiftly 
resolved the INF question by suggesting 
that Moscow be allowed to keep 100 war- 
heads in Soviet Asia and Washington be | 











THE DEAL THAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
Strategic Arsenals 


Iceland Deal 





Current Deployment: 


Warheads Launchers 
Missiles 2,108 1,008 ICBMs 
Subs 5,632 640 SLBMs 
Bombers 3,554 263 B-52s & 
15 B1-Bs 














Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces (INF) 
iceland Deal 


U.S. 









Current Deployment: 


108 warheads on Pershing IIs 
160 warheads on cruises 


the U.S. 


Within five years, reduce strategic 
warheads to 6,000 total* and the 
number of launchers to 1,600, with 
Soviets agreeing to “significant” 
cuts in ICBMs. Within ten years, 
U.S. wanted elimination of all ballis- 
tic missiles but not bomber fleets or 
cruise missiles; Soviets proposed 
eliminating all nuclear weapons, 


Both sides agreed to destroy all of 
their INF missiles in Europe. The 
Soviets would be allowed to keep 
100 warheads in Asia. The Ameri- 
cans would be permitted to keep 
100 medium-range warheads inside 


U.S.S.R. 





Defensive Systems 





U.S. position: 
Adherence to the 1972 ABM 
treaty for another ten years 

but reservation of right to re- 

search, develop and test SDI, 

“which is permitted” by the 


pact. 
_—_. 


ancameoraaly 











Soviet position: 
Adherence to ABM treaty for 
ten years, but insistence that i) 
SDI space elements be con- rae 
fined to lab research. 


Weapons count from the Arms Control 

Association 

TIME Chart by Renee Klein 
oe 
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The life insurance you choose shouldn't be the 
life insurance someone else chooses. It should 
have your personality written all over it. And 
that's what The Prudential offers 

For instance, if you’re a person who likes to 
keep your options open, you might want a 
policy offering flexible premiums coupled with 
high interest 

Take-charge types will prefer selecting both 
premium and investment flexibility. We have 


policies that allow for investment decisions in any 


combination of five accounts: common stock 


managed 


bond, money market, an aggressively 
account, and one with a conservative approach 

Then again, there are policies that take the 
pressure off you. They entrust The Prudential with 
all investment decisions 

But before you decide, you'll meet with a 
Prudential/Pruco Securities representative who 
will carefully explain your options 

You'll find it's the best way of making sure 
your insurance policy truly fits you to a tee 


The Prudential @ 
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permitted to keep 100 medium-range 
warheads in the U.S. But the terms of the 
ABM treaty and its relationship to SDI 
proved sticky. 

When talks resumed at 3 p.m. Sunday, 
the US. side finally realized that unless 
the ABM question was resolved, there was 
no point in pursuing other accords in the 
package. Reagan went upstairs to confer 
with his aides. The Americans decided to 
go for broke, to see just how serious Gor- 
bachev was about his oft-proclaimed de- 
sire to rid the world of nuclear weapons by 
the year 2000. Paul Nitze and Richard 
Perle, often at odds on arms-control is- 
sues, joined Shultz in persuading the Pres- 
ident to extend his commitment to the 
ABM treaty to ten years. Reagan added his 
own proviso: both sides must agree to the 





total elimination of ballistic nuclear mis- 
siles by the end of that period. 

At 5:32 p.m., Reagan, Gorbachev, 
Shultz and Soviet Foreign Minister 
Eduard Shevardnadze reconvened for the 
last time. The Soviet leader agreed to wipe 
out his ballistic nuclear missiles and add- 
ed that all nuclear weapons, including 
those carried by bombers and cruise mis- 
siles, be eliminated. But the real sticking 
point was his demand for a “strengthen- 
ing” of the ABM treaty to restrict Star 
Wars research to the lab. The President 
argued that Gorbachev was stretching the 
interpretation of the treaty to kill SDI. 
“But what is the function of a defense,” 
asked the Soviet leader, “if there are no 
missiles?” Reagan countered that Star 
Wars was an “insurance policy.” Reagan 


| or, as Shultz later translated it, 


quoted a Russian saying, “Doveryai no 
proveryai,”” meaning “Trust, but verify,” 
“In God 
we trust; all others pay cash.” 

The summiteers argued until nearly 
7 o'clock Sunday evening. Finally the 
President simply stood up to go. Later, 
observers would ask why Reagan sudden- 
ly called it quits, why he did not at 
least try to salvage part of the package, 
perhaps the INF deal. “We'd been there 
a long time,” explained Shultz. “We'd 
come through a great many issues, and 
in the end we couldn't close on the critical 
one Human beings being what 
they are, the hour what it was, there 
was just no mood to do anything 
anymore.” —By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
Reported by Barrett Seaman/Washington 














Was It All a Soviet Sting? 


D id Ronald Reagan walk into a sting? Did Mikhail Gor- 
bachev go to Reykjavik with a well-wrought plan de- 
signed to put the Soviets in a no-lose situation and the Amer- 
icans in a no-win one? Or, perhaps, did Gorbachev get so 
caught up in the breakneck pace of the negotiations that he 
went further than he had planned? 

Amid the mysteries of Soviet motivations, one thing ap- 
pears certain: Gorbachev arrived in Iceland with a detailed 
game plan, approved in advance by the Politburo after con- 
sultations with Warsaw 
Pact leaders, that would 
shape the events of the 
weekend. The concept was 
apparently simple. Moscow 
would propose such an at- 
tractive package of offen- 
sive-arms reductions that 
Reagan would be tempted 
to pursue the dream of a 
grand compromise that in- 
cluded some resolution on 
the Strategic Defense Ini- 
tiative, rather than stick to 
the original U.S. goal of a 
medium-range-missile deal 
not linked to SDI. If Reagan 
accepted the bait, as he ini- 
tially did, the Soviets would 
be in the catbird seat. Ei- 
ther Reagan would end up 
curtailing Star Wars, or he 
would emerge as the 
Grinch who stole Christ- 
mas, the man who dashed 
hopes for a radical breakthrough in arms control. 

Midway through the talks, the Soviets broke the news 
blackout with calculated leaks that a major deal was in the 
works. By doing so, they were putting pressure on the U.S. to 
make or break the deal. Either way Gorbachev could not 
lose. Some experts even say Gorbachev was counting on the 
talks collapsing over Reagan’s insistence on Star Wars. 
“They banked on Reagan’s theological commitment to SDI,” 
says one Western diplomat in Moscow. “Now they are be- 
having as if to say to the Americans, ‘We got you!’ ” 

Whether it was all part of a calculated plan to trap the 
US., Gorbachev's opening gambit achieved an intermediate 
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Reagan greets Gorbachev at Hofdi house: visions of agrand compromise 





goal: relinking the issue of medium-range missiles to SDI for 
the time being. Before Reykjavik, the Soviets had indicated 
that they would be willing to make an interim deal on INF di- 
vorced of strategic and defensive issues. The American game 
plan had been to decouple as many issues as possible from the 
prickly SDI dispute. But Gorbachev enticed the Americans 
into a whirligig of negotiations with his sweeping proposals. 
Only toward the end, when US. and Soviet positions over- 
lapped on nearly all non-SDI issues, did it become clear just 
how adamant the Soviets were on linking the entire package to 
the scuttling of Star Wars. “Before Reykjavik, the Soviets were 
in a position in which SDI had become delinked,” said one dip- 
lomat. “Now it is relinked, 
and in such a way as to 
make it appear that the 
Americans okayed it.” 

In his postsummit press 
conference, Gorbachev's 
performance did not seem 
like a spontaneous reaction 
toa failed summit. “He had 
probably cleared that speech 
with the Politburo before he 
left,” said one diplomat. 
Some observers, however, 
think the Soviet perfor- 
mance was more impulsive 
than premeditated. “What 
happened to the Soviets was 
contrary to their expecta- 
tions,” says Dimitri Simes, a 
Sovietologist at the Carne- 
gie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. “Both sides 
were upping the ante be- 
yond what was realistic for 
the two delegations. Gorba- 
chev intended to trap the President, but then he became in- 
volved himself in the dialogue and allowed the attraction of 
the grand compromise to divert him from his main ambi- 
tions . .. My impression is that Gorbachev is a gambler.” 

But if it was a gamble, it appeared to pay off in Moscow. 
When Gorbachev stepped off his jet Monday night, he 
was treated like a conquering hero by the Politburo. They 
shook his hand in vigorous congratulations in a scene viewed 
by millions on Soviet TV. Even Andrei Gromyko, the gran- 
ite-faced grand old man of Soviet foreign policy, was 
smiling. —-By Richard Stengel. Reported by David Aikman/ 
Washington and James O. Jackson/Moscow 
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A Compromise May Yet Be Possible 





Amid the rubble of Reykjavik are the makings of a 

deal that might have been, and a deal that might yet 

be. Until now, the idea of a “grand compromise” 

has always been an abstraction: the U.S. would cur- 

tail the Strategic Defense Initiative in return for sig- 

nificant reductions in the wretched excess of Soviet 
missiles that helped provoke SDI in the first place. But no one knew 
exactly how far the Soviets would go to achieve a bargain. There 
was good news out of Reykjavik: they might go further than even 
some proponents of the grand compromise had predicted. 

Under the terms of the tentative accord, the Soviets agreed to 
retire within five years a significant portion of their large, hydra- 
headed ICBMs, including their notorious “heavy” SS-18s. Those are 
the most worrisome of the missiles in their arsenal, since they have 
the combination of accuracy, speed and destructive capability to 
carry out a sneak attack. Numerical reductions alone do not neces- 
sarily strengthen the nuclear 
peace. What is important about 
the outcome at Reykjavik is not 
so much the dramatic-sound- 
ing goal of a 50% cut across the 
board, which would probably 
prove illusory in a final agree- 
ment, but the Soviets’ implicit 
admission that heavy ICBMs 
undermine the stability of the 
superpower balance. 

As for the American end 
of the grand compromise, the 
indications out of Reykjavik 
| were less encouraging. Rea- 
gan seemed to say he will not 
pay any real price in SDI, at 
least not yet. 

His biggest supposed con- 
cession was actually no con- 
cession at all. He agreed to de- 
lay Star Wars deployment for 
ten years and adhere to the 
1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile 





treaty. But Reagan’s under- Grim faces: summiteers and aides in the last hours at Hofdi house. 


Standing of the ABM treaty is 

sharply at odds not only with that of the Soviets but with that of 
the Americans who negotiated the document in the early 1970s. 
The traditional interpretation of the treaty, which is endorsed by 
most experts, holds that only research is permitted on space- 
| based antimissile systems like lasers. The Administration has 
advanced the so-called permissive interpretation, under which 
development and testing of those systems and their components 
would be allowed. That would mean that as soon as the ten-year 
moratorium on deployment ended, the U.S. might have some 
kind of partial defensive system ready to erect on short notice, or 
so the Soviets fear. 

Faced with that prospect, the Soviets would have no incen- 
tive to reduce their offensive forces. Quite the contrary, they 
would have every reason to increase their arsenal of nuclear 
spears. In order to maintain their own concept of deterrence, 
they must be confident of their ability to penetrate and over- 
whelm whatever shield the U.S. eventually erects. 

Reagan’s refusal so far to make any significant concessions 
on SDI calls into question what many analysts see as the one 
plausible rationale for the program: its use as a bargaining chip. 
None of the other justifications for SDI has ever been entirely 
credible. Partly for that reason, the Administration has made SDI 
a moving target for its critics, constantly changing its stated 
scope and goal. 





The ABM treaty could be the key to a superpower trade-off 











| ture American defensive system. 





In the beginning, more than three years ago, President Rea- 
gan unveiled SDI as a global, impregnable Astrodome. But any- 
one who could conceive of space-based, laser-armed battle sta- 
tions could also imagine Soviet steps to evade or destroy such a 
defense. On the eve of the Reykjavik meeting came a new pitch | 
for SDI: as an “insurance policy.” Even if the Soviets would agree | 
to ban strategic offenses, some defense would still be necessary in 
case the Soviets were to cheat. The trouble is, as long as they 
have to plan against any significant level of American defenses, 
the Soviets will never agree to offensive limitations, much less re- 
ductions or a ban. Thus the issue of their cheating would never 
arise. The way to ensure compliance is with verifiable agree- 
ments, not with a defensive system. 

That leaves only one argument for SDI: it is the key to a trade- 
off between Soviet offensive firepower and American defensive 
potential. The Soviet incentive for such a deal is clear. Even a par- 
tially effective American sys- 
tem will require the Kremlin to 
spend huge resources on offen- 
sive and defensive counter- 
measures. Also, SDI represents 
a new kind of arms race in ex- 
otic technology, where the ad- 
vantage, at least initially, 
would be with the U.S. 

The bottom line of Rea- 
gan’s current position on the 
defensive half of the grand 
compromise is that the US. 
will accept no deal that im- 
pinges on any aspect of SDI 
Gorbachev's bottom line is 
just the opposite: he will ac- 
cept no deal unless it inhibits 
SDI. In his attempt to restrict 
the program to “laboratory” 
research, Gorbachev seems to 
be pushing a more restrictive 
interpretation of the ABM 
treaty, just as the Reagan Ad- 
ministration is advancing a 
more permissive one. 

But each side still has room to maneuver. Reagan’s concern 
is to protect SDI from the Soviets’ efforts to kill the program. He 
is right to want to see work on strategic defense go forward. The 
U.S. needs such a program as a hedge against Soviet R. and D., 
which is vigorous and must at least be matched. Also, American 
scientists must keep looking in case there is some undiscovered 
technology that can overcome the fatal flaws of all the ideas ad- 
vanced to date: the vulnerability of defense to pre-emption and 
the inherent cost-effectiveness of a nuclear offense. According to 
Gerard Smith, who was the chief negotiator of the ABM treaty, 
that search can continue under the traditional interpretation of 
the treaty: “There could be testing, outside the laboratory, of 
some new technologies and devices, as long as they were not 
components of a deployable system. Defining components may 
be a key element in the ongoing negotiation, but in the gray area 
between the Soviets’ current laboratory definition of permissible 
research and the Administration’s claim that anything goes, 
there should be a way of accommodating Gorbachev's fear and 
Reagan’s dream.” 

If there is to be a grand compromise, Reagan will have to be 
convinced that SDI is still alive as a research program, and Gor- 
bachev will have to be convinced that the Soviet Union does not 
need insurance in the form of extra warheads against some fu- 
— By Strobe Talbott 
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How Good Was the Deal? 





Experts debate the pros and cons of the Reykjavik proposals 


George 
Ball 
Under Secretary of 


State during the John- 
son Administration: 


DIANA WALKER 





| “I think a real opportunity was missed in 
Reykjavik. SDI is not only a fantasy, it is a 
fraud. If the President persists in his SDI 
fantasy, there is no possibility of success in 
arms control. All the President is doing 
with his fixation on Star Wars is to make 
arms control more difficult to achieve. He 
is escalating the arms race, as the Soviets 
build more weapons to block SDI. The So- 
viets will not consent to limitations on 
their strategic missiles without receiving 
something in return. I'm appalled that the 
Administration did not understand what 
was at stake. It is sheer nonsense for the 
President to be talking about Star Wars. 
In the talks, he should be concentrating 
on ICBMs, which are an absolute with re- 
gard toarms control.” But Ball agrees that 
the elimination of nuclear arms cannot be 
achieved overnight, and would in any 
case alarm other NATO members. “The 
Europeans believe that World War III 
would be inevitable if there were no stra- 
tegic deterrent protecting them. The idea 
of relying exclusively on conventional 
weapons distresses them, especially those 
who remember World War II. These are 
matters that should be considered in de- 
tail, if negotiations resume in a realistic 
manner and are not based on a Star Wars 
fantasy.” 
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Sidney 
Drell 
Deputy director, Stan- 


ford Linear Accelerator 
Center: 
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“It was a terrific deal. If we could have 
had an agreement to reduce offensive 
weapons significantly and all the US. 
agreed to do was limit the [SDI] program 
to research for ten years, that would have 
been marvelous. There is still so far to go 
and so many technologies to develop in 
SDI. In my analysis, the program we have 
in mind would not have suffered at all un- 
der strict interpretation of the ABM trea- 
ty.” Drell favors the plan that called fora 
50% reduction in nuclear weapons; 
though he would eventually like to see to- 
tal disarmament, he believes such a goal 
must be pursued with great caution. “I 








wish nuclear weapons had never been in- 
vented. But would I like to wake up to- 
morrow and find that there are no nuclear 
weapons? No. Nuclear arrhs have been a 
stabilizing factor. In the short term, how- 
ever, we should try to reduce the armories 
and make the prospects for accidental 
war smaller.” 


Cyrus 
Vance 


Secretary of State 
under Carter: 


TERRY ASHE 





“The President should have taken the deal 
because SDI was a bargaining chip, and 
that’s the way it should have been played. 
It didn’t have to be signed and delivered in 
Iceland. The President should have said 
he needed more time to consider every- 
thing. SDI is clearly not the almighty, tow- 


ering, impregnable shield we hear de- | 
scribed. At best, it is a small, leaky, fragile | 


shield. I have grave doubts that it can ever 
be implemented. SDI should be placed in 
the proper perspective. But I don’t think 
everything is lost. The important thing to 
remember now is that the door is still open. 
Both sides are saying everything is on the 
table, and that means that there is time to 
reconvene.” 


Paul 
Warnke 


Director of the Arms 
Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency under 
Carter: 


KARL SCHUMACHER 
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“We should definitely have accepted the 
deal. After all, restricting strategic de- 
fense was an American idea, pursued ac- 
tively in the Johnson, Nixon, Ford and 
Carter Administrations. If we had re- 
duced Soviet ICBMs by 50%, we would 
have shut the so-called window of vulner- 
ability. Giving up the chance to get very, 
very major reductions in the Soviet nucle- 
ar threat to pursue pie in the sky just 
doesn’t make sense. They should have 
asked Gorbachev to clarify what restric- 
tions he was asking for on SDI. Under the 
ABM treaty, for example, you can test ex- 
otic technologies from ground test sites. It 
doesn’t seem to me that with that polyglot 
collection of advisers you could get fully 
prepared for the summit. You've got to 
sort out the views in advance and not have 





a town-hall debate in Reykjavik.” 














Les 
Aspin 


Democratic Congress- 
man of Wisconsin: 
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“I have always thought SDI was a dy- 








namite bargaining chip. There are | 


two things that the summit proved. | 


It proved that SDI is one hell of a 
bargaining chip, and it proved that 
Ronald Reagan is indeed a true believer 
in SDI. I think the President basi- 
cally should have traded spI. But Ron- 
ald Reagan has this vision of ridding 
the world of nuclear weapons. I think 
the Administration was going to take 
the p.r. high ground by offering some- 
thing very radical and dramatic. I don’t 
know how they got snookered into that 
notion [of complete disarmament]; it 
scares the bejesus out of the military. 
Reagan talks as if the decision is be- 
tween SDI and no SDI, but there are 
various ranges in there. To say the Sovi- 
et proposal is designed to kill SDI is 
just nuts.” 


McGeorge 
Bundy 


National Security Ad- 
viser under Kennedy 
and Johnson: 


“The Reykjavik summit does not repre- 
sent a lost opportunity. The puzzle is to 
try to bridge the gap that clearly exists. 
This means answering the question, What 
kind of strategic defense requirements do 
you agree—or not agree—upon? It may 
not be possible for the Reagan Adminis- 
tration and the Soviet leadership to find a 
workable agreement, but that doesn’t 
mean it won't be found someday. Eventu- 
ally, both sides will recognize that it is 
in their own national interests to close 
the gap. The message of Reykjavik is that, 
if you really want arms control, it can 
be done.” 


Robert 
McNamara 
Secretary of Defense 


under Kennedy and 
Johnson: 
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“The President made a dramatic proposal 
in Iceland. It is a major step forward, a 
courageous and perceptive move toward 
going back toa non-nuclear world—as far 
as that is practical.” McNamara points 
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out that the Soviet position on SDI may be 
more negotiable than is often supposed. 
“The Soviets did not propose that we sac- 
rifice SDI. They proposed to limit the pro- 
gram to what they understand to be the 
terms of the ABM treaty. They fear that if 
the Americans move SDI beyond the limits 
of the treaty, the U.S. would have a strate- 
gic advantage that would give us a first- 
strike capability. This is not, however, the 
President's intention. So we ought to be 
able to find some formula that would per- 
mit us to probe the technological potential 
of SDI while at the same time removing the 
Soviet fears that we are moving toward 
first-strike capability.” 


Gerard C. 
Smith 


Chief negotiator of the 
1972 ABM treaty and 
director of the Arms 
Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency under 
Nixon: 


CYNTHIA JONNSON 








| “T have a difficult time believing that the 

| President, without any consultation with 

| Congress, the Joint Chiefs of Staff or the 
allies, would propose something that 
would end extended deterrence. Nonethe- 
less, there was useful work done in Ice- 
land. I look on it as an intelligence opera- 
tion. We come away with a clearer vision 
of the alternatives. We can either have 
arms control or we can have a crash pro- 
gram to deploy defense. We can’t have 
both. The President has always said SDI is 
just a research program, and the Soviets 
say let’s limit it to research. It shouldn't be 
beyond the ingenuity of man to reach 

| some sort of accommodation between 
those two positions.” 


Dean 
Rusk 
Secretary of State 


under Kennedy and 
Johnson: 
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“At present, SDI is a theoretical dream.” 
Rusk is concerned that the Soviets may 
not realize just how theoretical SDI is, and 
that they are basing their bottom-line po- 
sition on fears of a system that, he believes, 
could not exist within the next decade. 
“The Soviets are afraid of SDI because they 
agree with us that if the ABM treaty is ab- 
rogated, each side will have to multiply its 
offensive weapons to smother the other 
side’s defensive systems. We must admit 
that we too would be uncomfortable about 
spaceships firing lasers, and particle 
beams circling over our heads. Still, the 
Russians should have gambled that SDI is 
just a theory, and if it does become a reali- 
ty, they could then take it up again in ten 
years. Iceland was not a Soviet trap. It is 
part of a continuing process. We should 
not have expected more.” 


Gerold 
Yonas 


Former chief scientist, 
SDI Organization, De- 
fense Department: 
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“TI do not think it is in the interest of na- 
tional security to shut down SDI. What we 
have offered is eminently sensible and in 
keeping with the ABM treaty. It allows us 
to do [space defense] work that the Soviets 
have been doing for many years.” Yonas 
believes that limiting SDI to laboratory re- 
search for ten years would cripple the pro- 
gram. “There are major experiments 
planned for SDI that are necessary to eval- 
uate its capabilities, and some of them 
cannot be done in the lab.” 


Sam 
Nunn 


Democratic Senator of 
Georgia: 


TERRY ASHE 





“It is obvious that this proposal has not 
been thought through adequately. Prior to 
the Reykjavik summit, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff were not asked to study the implica- 
tions of the President’s proposal for a total 
elimination within ten years of all ballistic 
missiles, let alone to consider the elimina- 
tion of all strategic arms. I am relieved 
that the superpowers did not reach an 
agreement along these lines. I think we 
must act immediately to pull our zero-bal- 
listic-missile proposal off the table before 
the Soviets accept it. A fundamental re- 
view of the Administration’s position on 
these matters is imperative.” 


Sir Michael 
Palliser 


Chairman of the Lon- 
don-based Internation- 
al Institute for Strate- 
gic Studies: 
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“T don’t think it was politically possible for 
the President to have given up SDI and ac- 
cepted the Soviet package, though I am 
skeptical about whether SDI can be the ulti- 
mate defense screen. What America’s allies 
need to know is exactly what the Adminis- 
tration’s intentions are about SDI. What is it 
supposed to be? If it is a bargaining chip, 
then at some stage it can and should be 
used. If it is a crucial part of our defense, 
then I think we really need to know more 
about how it’s going to do that and what the 
implications are for the future of nuclear 
weapons. In any case, progress on other as- 
pects of the arms-control arena that were 
discussed can be made.” 
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Richard 
Pipes 


Harvard Sovietologist 
and former member of 
the National Security 

Council under Reagan: 


“It’s not a good proposal for us. The Soviet 
offer to allow SDI research in the laborato- 
ry is meaningless. You must test to assem- 
ble and retain a top staff. But they thought 
they had Reagan in a vulnerable position 
with the elections coming up. They fig- 
ured him badly. But Reagan never should 
have put himself in this position. Putting 
together a deal on intermediate-range 
forces, followed by a summit, is one thing. 
But to confront major changes at Rey- 
kjavik was a mistake. Still, the idea that 
we've lost a golden opportunity is non- 
sense, There’s no reason why this can’t all 
be raised again.” 


Jack 
Kemp 


Republican Congress- 
man of New York: 


“The President went more than halfway 
to meet the Soviets at Reykjavik. The US. 
was prepared to take substantial risks to 
reach an agreement—and still the Soviets 
insisted on their terms. In the final analy- 
sis, the Soviets proved that they’re not in- 
terested in fair and equitable reductions. 
They’re interested only in killing SDI. But 
SDI is not a bargaining chip. It shouldn't 
be. I don’t believe the Soviets are serious 
about reducing their nuclear arsenal. We 
Ought to get as heavy a cut in offensive 
forces as possible. That doesn't preclude 
us from defending ourselves.” 


Alexander 
Haig 

Former Secretary of 
State under Reagan: 


“The summit was ill prepared, and the 
USS. side did not have an opportunity to 
weigh the proposals that were being of- 
fered. Both sides were contemplating in 
effect a nuclear-free world after a ten-year 
transition period. That would mean an 
abandonment of a deterrent that, in prac- 
tical terms, has preserved the peace be- 
tween the superpowers since World War 
II. Though the thought of eliminating nu- 
clear war has overwhelming appeal, ill- 
conceived proposals may have the practi- 
cal consequence of making the world less 
safe in the long run.” 
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The Dangers of a Nuclear-Free World 


By James Schlesinger 


Few people are more qualified to analyze nu- 
clear arms strategy than the author, who served 
as Director of the CIA under President Richard 
Nixon, Secretary of Defense under President 
Gerald Ford and Energy Secretary under 
President Jimmy Carter. His assessment for 
TIME of what almost happened in Reykjavik: 





“It was the nearest-run thing you ever saw.” So re- 
marked the Duke of Wellington after Waterloo. That might 
be the reaction in the West to the atmosphere of carefree uto- 
pianism that prevailed at Reykjavik prior to the summit’s 
collapse. In that seductive environment, the President pro- 
posed the elimination of all ballistic missiles by 1996, and for 
much of last week he and others fostered the impression that 
they had agreed to a Soviet counterproposal to eliminate all 
“strategic offensive arms” by then. 

Though the Administration has now—perhaps wisely— 
denied that this latter proposal was accepted, the evidence in- 
dicates that Reagan considered it a way station to his hoped- 
for deployment of strategic 
defenses. Thus the U.S. posi- 
tions at Reykjavik seem to 
have been little informed, ei- 
ther by the exigencies im- 
posed by Western deterrent 
strategy or by reflection on the 
possibilities and limitations of 
nuclear disarmament. 

For a generation, West- 
ern security has rested on nu- 
clear deterrence. This in- 
cludes a nuclear response to 
massive conventional attacks 
from the East. During the Ei- 
senhower years, with the so- 
called trip-wire strategy, it 
was stated that conventional 
forces existed solely to trigger 
the unleashing of the Strate- 
gic Air Command. By the 
mid-'70s, NATO had accepted the importance of a stalwart 
conventional capability. Perhaps it would not be sufficient in 
itself to protect against an all-out invasion, but with the re- 
inforcement provided by strategic and theater nuclear weap- 
ons, it provided a comfortable level of deterrence. 

There NATO doctrine rested for the following decade. 
Despite the frequent controversies regarding deployment, 
nuclear weapons provide the glue that has held the Western 
Alliance together. 

In the absence of the nuclear deterrent, the Eurasian 
continent would be dominated by the nation with the most 
powerful conventional forces. (In addition to far higher troop 
levels, the Soviet bloc now has a 5-to-2 advantage in tanks 
and a 3-to-1 advantage in artillery.) Is the existing structure 
of Western security to be cast aside before we are assured 
that an alternative truly exists? The President may win plau- 
dits from some when he holds out his vision of a “world with- 
out nuclear weapons,” but has he seriously examined the 
consequences? What do the Joint Chiefs have to say about a 
world in which the nuclear deterrent has been removed? In- 
deed, how do our allies feel about the initiative taken at the 
summit without any prior consultation? 

The Secretary of State is confident that, given its greater 
economic resources, NATO can create conventional forces su- 
perior to those of the Warsaw Pact. But such a view ignores 
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the psychology, the long history, even the geography of the 
alliance. With economic strains, manpower shortages (par- 
ticularly in West Germany) and no draft in the U.S., will the 
allies do in the ’80s what they were unwilling to do in the 
prosperous ’60s and early ’70s? Can we risk our security on sd 
flimsy a hope? 

Even the elimination of ballistic missiles raises ques- 
tions. Are we to abandon the invulnerable part of our deter- 
rent—the submarine-based missile forces—and return to the 
worries of the 1950s, when our retaliatory forces consisted of 
bombers on a small number of bases susceptible to surprise 
attack? The Administration has underscored that the Soviets 
invest many times as much as do we in strategic defense. Can 
our bombers be assured of penetrating the heavy Soviet air 
defense in the 90s—especially if we were to “share” our stra- 
tegic-defense technologies, as we have promised? 

For Western security, the nuclear deterrent continues to 
represent the ultimate reality. Yet the President was pre- 
pared to negotiate it away at Reykjavik almost heedlessly. 
By contrast, SDI is treated as if it were a reality (the “key toa 
world without nuclear weap- 
ons”) instead of a collection 
of technical experiments and 
distant hopes. 

Nuclear arsenals are go- 
ing to be with us as long as 
there are sovereign states 
with conflicting ideologies. 
Unlike Aladdin with his 
lamp, we have no way to 
= force the nuclear genie back 
5 into the bottle. A world with- 

out nuclear weapons is a uto- 
pian dream. Whichever party 
(there are more than two) 
successfully cheated and pre- 
served even a fraction of its 
_ arsenal could achieve domi- 
nance. Even if all parties 
were actually to abide by an 
agreement to destroy strate- 
gic arms, all would, out of sheer prudence, be poised to re- 
sume production and deployment. Given that imprint of nu- 
clear capabilities on our minds, to seek total nuclear 
disarmament is to seek a goal as risky as it is impractical. 

A generation’s reflections have made clear that seeking 
so grandiose an objective as total nuclear disarmament not 
only is futile but diverts effort from more attainable and use- 
ful goals. Arms control has a more modest aim: increased 
stability in the forces of the two sides. But it is doable. 

Gorbachev's offer to reduce the grossly inflated Soviet 
strategic forces by 50%, if genuine, represents a goal we have 
sought for more than a decade. To his predictable demand 
that the ABM treaty be strengthened, we should have re- 
sponded by seriously addressing his legitimate concerns 
about the scope of SDI testing, rather than switching sudden- 
ly toa proposed elimination ofall ballistic missiles. 

Nonetheless, it was the impasse over SDI that saved us 
from the embarrassment of entering into agreements from 
which we would have subsequently had to withdraw. Thus, 
ironically, SDI may already have made a major contribution 
to Western security—not for the elusive future usually adver- 
tised, but by preserving the elements of nuclear deterrence 
from our own recklessness at Reykjavik. Arms control may 
be tricky business, but trivializing arms-control negotiations 
can make it immensely dangerous. a 
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Against All Odds | 


Congress acts on immigration 





4é here never will be a perfect bill, 

any more than there are perfect 
children, perfect marriages or perfect 
crimes.” So said Republican Senator Alan 
Simpson of Wyoming last week about the 
Immigration Reform Act of 1986, a mea- 
sure that he co-sponsored. Few of 
Simpson’s colleagues would dis- 
agree with that assessment, 
which is one reason why the bill 
has languished in Congress for 
years. Yet last week, less than a 
month after the measure had 
been given up for dead for anoth- 
er year, Congress passed the most 
far-reaching change in the na- 
tion’s immigration laws in two 
decades. 

Under the bill’s most contro- 
versial provision, employers will 
be subject to fines of from $250 to 
$10,000 for each illegal alien they 
hire; they will also be responsible 
for checking the birth certificates 
or passports of prospective work- 


Nation 


The chief elements of the bill have 
been floating around Capitol Hill since 
1982. But pressure for action did not crest 
until this year, when the deteriorating 
Mexican economy increased the already 
heavy flow of illegal aliens across the Rio 
Grande. U.S. border patrols are expected 
to apprehend some 1.8 million illegal aliens 
this year, 500,000 more than in 1985. By 
some estimates, for every person caught, 
another will get through. Meanwhile, pub- 





Simpson discusses the bill with Co-Sponsor Rodino at the Capitol 





ers. The new law grants amnesty 
to illegal aliens who can show that 
they entered the country before Jan. 1, 
1982, and have lived here continuously 
since then, a provision that may benefit as 
many as 8 million people. Congress provid- 
ed $4 billion to states to help defray in- 
creased costs for schools and social services 
used by newly legalized aliens. 


Working for the most far-reaching reform in two decades, 


lic outcries against terrorism and drug 
traffic translated into a fear of open bor- 


ders to the south. “It was a combination of | 


things,” said Representative Leon Panet- 
ta, a Democrat from California who 
helped craft the final compromise. “There 
was clearly a backlash throughout the 
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country on the whole immigration issue.” 
Attempts at compromise bogged 
down over provisions to benefit fruit and 
vegetable growers, who largely rely on il- 
legal aliens for their work forces. Conser- 
vatives also balked at the amnesty provi- 
sion, while many Hispanic leaders feared 
that the employer fines would make busi- 
nessmen wary of hiring legally resident 
aliens and citizens of Hispanic descent. 
Two weeks ago, when all appeared 
lost, Brooklyn Democratic Con- 
gressman Charles Schumer made 
a final attempt to save the bill. 
He met with Simpson, Demo- 
cratic Congressman Peter Rodi- 
no of New Jersey, who sponsored 
* the House version, and Republi- 
> can Congressman Dan Lungren 
of California. Together they pro- 
duced a compromise called the 
“California provision,” which ex- 
tended the amnesty to illegal 
aliens who harvested perishable 
fruits and vegetables for 90 days 
or longer between May 1985 and 
May 1986. Says Schumer: “It 
would have been abhorrent to let 
the whole bill go down over this 
problem.” 
The President, who has 
been pressing for immigration | 
reform, is expected to sign the bill 
Then comes the hard part, enforcing the 
new law. “Nobody can say it’s going to 
work,’’ confessed Panetta. “But one 
thing is clear. The present situation is 
intolerable.” —By Richard Lacayo. 
Reported by Michael Duffy/Washington 
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n 1975 Microbiologist Alex Goldfarb, then 28, was among 

the fortunate Jews in the Soviet Union allowed to emi- 
grate. He became an assistant professor at the Julius and Ar- 
mand Hammer Health Sciences Center at Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York City. After his father David, a geneticist 
with a worldwide reputation, retired in 1979, he was eventu- 
ally told that he too could leave the Soviet Union. 

In April of 1984 the elder Goldfarb exchanged farewell 
presents with an American friend, U.S. News & World Re- 
port Correspondent Nicholas Daniloff. This led the KGB to 
ask Goldfarb to invite Daniloff to his apartment, apparently 
so agents could plant documents on the reporter. Unlike an- 
other Soviet acquaintance of Daniloff’s, Goldfarb refused. 
The KGB then raided Goldfarb’s apartment, seized his bacte- 
ria collection and accused him of planning to take material 
“of national security importance” out of the country. 

Last July, Alex Goldfarb appealed to Armand Hammer, 
88, chairman of Occidental Petroleum Corp. and a friend of 
Soviet leaders for some 60 years, for help. Last week, when 
Hammer was in the Soviet Union, he met Anatoly Do- 
brynin, the former Soviet Ambassador to the U.S. “Td like to 
take Mr. Goldfarb home with me tomorrow,” said Hammer. 
Replied Dobrynin: “That’s impossible.” Said Hammer: “An- 
atoly, I’m accustomed to doing the impossible.” Later, Do- 
brynin telephoned Hammer to say, “Permission granted.” 
Hammer rushed to tell Goldfarb, who was in a hospital with 





Freedom flight: Goldfarb and Hammer flying to the U.S. 


multiple ailments, including failing eyesight, diabetes and a 
gangrenous leg. But Goldfarb refused to leave without his 
wife Cecilia. Told this by Hammer, Dobrynin said that she 
could emigrate too. 

The saga ended last Thursday, as Hammer's jet carried 
the Goldfarbs to a reunion with their son at Newark Airport. 
Kremlin watchers could only speculate why Soviet leaders, 
days after the summit, allowed the Goldfarbs to leave. Wea- 
ry, pale and on a stretcher, the white-haired 67-year-old sci- 
entist offered his explanation: “A miracle happened.” 
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Open Call 


Fund-raising auditions for 88 





ny presidential candidate worth the 

cost of a private poll knows it is never 
too early to visit Iowa and New Hamp- 
shire, sites of early delegate contests in 
1988. Now Democrats who dream of life in 
the White House have one more stop on 
that long and winding road: a meal and a 
chat with a group called Impac °88. 

Dollars, not delegates, are what draw 
candidates to this band of 40 veteran fund 
raisers, who have the ability to raise sev- 
eral million dollars by mid-1987. Some of 
Impac’s members want to unite behind 
one Democrat by next spring. Even if 
only, say, half of the group were to stay to- 
gether, Impac’s endorsement would give 
an early edge—financial and psychologi- 
cal—to the candidate of its choice. In the 
large field now forming, only one pros- 
pect, New York Governor Mario Cuomo, 
starts 1987 with a respectable treasury. 
“We would love to have their backing,” 
says a strategist for Colorado Senator 
Gary Hart. “Many insiders will view [Im- 
pac’s decision] as the first Democratic pri- 
mary of 1988.” Says an aide to Delaware 
Senator Joe Biden, who has already as- 
sembled an informal team of campaign 
advisers: “This group can make or break a 
candidacy early in 1987.” 

That is the goal of one of Impac’s 
founding members, Nathan Landow, a 
Bethesda, Md., real estate developer who 
chairs the party’s 1988 convention-site- 
selection committee. A man fond of 
speaking in large sums (“We could pledge 
$6 million to $8 million in a minute”), 
Landow, 53, looks the part of a big mon- 


T 





eyman with his gold Rolex, mono- 
grammed shirt and perpetual tan. More 
important, Landow delivers: he collected 
$1.25 million for Walter Mondale in 1984. 

Several days before Mondale’s defeat, 
Landow and two colleagues on the Demo- 
cratic candidate’s 24-member finance 
board, Lawyer William Crotty of Dayto- 
na Beach, Fla., and Real Estate Develop- 
er Thomas Rosenberg of Chicago, dis- 
cussed keeping the group together. More 
than fellowship was involved. Michael 


Landow: shopping for a Democratic candidate 
“We could pledge $6 million in a minute.” 


Berman, the Mondale campaign treasur- 
er, recalls that they wanted more influ- 
ence on political strategy. For instance, 
they questioned Mondale’s wisdom in 
promising a tax increase. “This was not 
a group of flaming liberals,” Berman 
observes. 

Most of Mondale’s financial team 








eventually joined Impac °88, and other 
party fund raisers were invited to partici- 
pate. Impac’s members are veteran Dem- 
ocratic centurions, centrist in outlook and 
combative in style. By shopping for a con- 
tender as a group rather than waiting to 
be wooed two or three at a time, Landow 
& Co. hope to win more clout in shaping 
the candidate’s campaign. But what they 
want most of all is a winner. 

Nearly all those susceptible to the 
1988 itch have had at least one session 
with the group (Lee Iacocca declined the 
invitation, and Jesse Jackson, unpopular 
with Impac members, has been ignored). 
Even Mario Cuomo, who has avoided the 
TIowa—New Hampshire trail so far, found 
time for a quiet talk with Landow and a 
breakfast with Impac in Washington. 

So far, Cuomo and Biden have made 
the best impressions. “They are the vis- 
ceral candidates available,” says Berman, 
“and these guys like visceral.” But like 
other voters, Impac’s members are divid- 
ed. Hart, Arizona Governor Bruce Bab- 
bitt and Missouri Congressman Richard 
Gephardt have a few fans, while some of 
the fund raisers are reluctant to commit 
early. One senior party official worries 
about Impac’s aim: “How is it going to 
look to have a bunch of guys trying to pick 
a candidate with their checkbooks?” 

Both the moneymen and their suppli- 
cants seem unconcerned about that risk, 
at least for now. Impac plans to meet in 
January for three days at a Phoenix re- 
sort. “We'll have a little kibitz,” Landow 
says. “A little time by the pool, a little 
golf.” By April 1, he hopes to get a major- 
ity committed to a single candidate. If 
Landow succeeds, the chosen one will be 
well financed for the real primaries to 
come. ~~ By Laurence |. Barrett 








One for the Book 


The U.S. bars a foreign reporter 








S ince getting her master’s degree in 
journalism from Columbia University 
in 1980, Patricia Lara, a citizen of Colom- 
bia and a reporter for her country’s lead- 
ing newspaper, E/ Tiempo, has returned 
often to the U.S. Last week she was head- 
ed for her alma mater to attend an awards 
dinner. Instead she landed in a New York 
City jail cell, where she was held for five 
days before being put on a plane and sent 
back to Bogota. Lara, 35, had 
been detained upon arrival at 
New York’s Kennedy Airport 
by immigration officials who 
discovered that she was in 
their “lookout book,” a list of 
some 40,000 people suspected 
of “subversive, Communist or 
terrorist activities.” 

Asked to explain why 
Lara’s visa was revoked, Im- 
migration and Naturalization 





Service Spokesman Charles Lara: “Subversive”? 





Troy said the agency had reason to be- 
lieve she had entered the country to take 
part in subversion. But he refused to offer 
further details, saying only that the 
charge was based on “classified informa- 
tion” from other Government agencies. 
Lara, author of Jf You Plant Winds, 
You Will Harvest Storms, a 1982 book 
profiling three leaders of the Colombian 
rebel group M-19, told reporters she had 
no idea why she was detained. “Maybe 
they didn’t like the book,” she shrugged. 
From mid-1983 to early 1984, Lara 


worked as a correspondent in Havana for 
Caracol 


Radio, a Colombian station, 
leading some to speculate that 
the INS suspected her of ties to 
the Castro government. But 
Lara pointed out that she en- 
tered the US. earlier this year 
on the same visa, which was 
issued last fall in Paris. Immi- 
gration officials say the issu- 
ance of the visa was the result 
ofa slipup. 

Journalists and civil liber- 
tarians have long decried the 
provisions under which Lara 





aes 





was detained as a remnant of the 1952 
McCarran-Walter Act, a piece of McCar- 
thy-era legislation that permits the expul- 
sion of visitors on the basis of their ideas 
as well as their actions. It also allows the 
Government to keep to itself the reasons 
for its action in such cases. Complains Co- 
lumbia President Michael Sovern: “What 
you've got is a statute that permits the 
U.S. Government to keep people out of 
the country without telling them or any- 
one else the offense they are alleged to 
have committed.” 

The INS insists otherwise. “We're not 
just keeping people out based on their ide- 
ology,” protests INS Spokesman Verne 
Jervis. “We keep them out based on solid 
information that they are coming to this 
country to commit serious mischief.” 
Lara’s attorney, Arthur Helton, of the 
New York City-based Lawyers’ Commit- 
tee for Human Rights, says he plans to 
seek out the basis of the charges against 
her through requests under the Freedom 
of Information Act. ‘She questions 
whether she wants to come back,” he 
says. “But it is important for her to obtain 
the right to come back.” a 
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We put every 
Grand 
45s 


If you've ever 
watched pure white 
sugar melt until it 
becomes delicious 
brown caramel, 
you'll appreciate 
why we're so all-fired 
particular about the 
way the white oak 
barrels we age Old 
Grand-Dad in are 
charred. 

You see, wood has 
sugar, too, though it’s 
not the kind you 


sprinkle on your com- 


kes. The intense 
heat from charting 
turns some of it into 
wood-sugar caramel. 

As the bourbon 
slowly ages, it's this 
reddish caramel that 
gives Old Grand-Dad 
its rich, ruddy color 
and helps create its 
full-bodied flavor. 

Sounds simple. 

But it’s not. 

Each barrel has to 
be charred to exactly 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey. 86 Proof. Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co . Frankfort. KY 40601 © 1986 National Distillers 
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Old 


-Dad barrel through 
econds of hell. 


the right depth. 

A ae of an 
inch either way can 
actually make the 
difference between 
a magnificent 
bourbon and a me- 
diocre one. 

That's why our 
barrels are charred for 
45 seconds—nota tick 
more ora tock less. 
And at 1300°F. 

We put over 100 


| years of this kind of 


skill into the making 
of every choice, mel- 


low ounce of 7 


Old Grand- 


wonder it's 
the undispu- 
ted head 
of the 
bourbon 
family. 
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EVERY AIR EXPRESS CC 
COMPETITION WITH FED! 
HERE’S WHAT THEY’RE 


CATEGORY III 


The most advanced air- 
craft landing system in 
the industry. The Federal 
Express fleet utilizes 
Category IIIA avionics. 
So, Federal Express can 
often land—and deliver— 
when others can’t. 






















The fastest courier dis- 
patch system in the in- 
dustry. Federal Express 
employs microcomputer 
terminals in its vans, 

so couriers know the 

instant you have a pack- - 
age for pickup. , 


The most advanced communications system 
in the industry. Federal Express is the 

only air express company with its own sat- 
ellite communications system, ensuring 
quick, efficient responSe to customer's. need 





MPANY IN AMERICA IS IN 
RAL EXPRESS. 
UP AGAINST. 











The most advanced, comput- 
erized tracking system 
in the industry. Federal 
Express employs 
COSMOS,” an infor- 
mation management 
system that pinpoints 
a package's location 
from pickup to 





The fact is, Federal Express can deliver packages when 
others can’t, can track packages when others can’t, and can 
even prevent shipping mistakes when others can’t. 
And that is precisely why Federal Express can make 
guarantees when others won't: 
No one else offers a money back guarantee for 10:30 a.m. 
yg! delivery* 
The most reliable No one else offers a money back guarantee to tell you the 
sorting facility in the exact status of your package within 
industry. Served by 30 minutes** ; 
ond ial een _Inshort, what Federal Express 
is, coding of packages, offers is a guarantee 
the Federal Super that all airexpress _ ae 
MED has achieved companies are not alike. 
)p unheard-of levels Or your money back. 


f J 
iets FEDERAL EXPRESS 


WHY FOOL AROUND WITH ANYONE ELSE? 


rvice Gu ke 









*Or by our scheduled delivery time as indicated he “Cities Served" section of ou 
**See refund po! , 


applicable to package consolidators, See our Service Guide for details 
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Ready or not, here it comes. \ big 
house with a big backyard, twins, maternity leave, 
those forms you have to fill out every April 15th, 
two tonsillectomies, a long-overdue vacation, a 
raise, a higher tax bracket, another bouncing baby, 
an even bigger house, fluctuating interest rates, 
inheritance from a long-lost aunt, grad school, pre- 
med school, med school, investing your profit 
sharing, your only daughter's 300- plate wedding 
reception, money to start your own business, a 
new couch because Uncle Marvin forgot where he 
left his cigar, a summer house on a small lake with 
large fish, changes 1n the tax law, lawyers for every- 
thing, lots and lots of grandchildren, and a cruise 
around the world. So get ready. Call Dean Witter. 
We're ready to help with a wide range of invest- 
ments and a professional Account Executive who 
can tailor a personal investment program to meet 
your financial needs. Every one of them. 


A member of the 
Sears Financial Network 3B 


DEAN WITTER 


Everybody's somebody at Dean Witter. 





© 1986 Dean Witter Reynokis Inc. Member SIPC 











PRIZES 


And the Winner 
er 


The 80 winners of the Ellis Is- 
land Medal of Honor an- 
nounced last week were an 
eclectic roll call of America’s 
ethnic heritage; among the re- 
cipients were Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy Onassis, Walter Cronkite 
and Muhammad Ali. But the 
list was even more varied than 
the award’s sponsors realized 
James Tamer, 74, a Michigan 
country-club owner honored as 
| a Lebanese-American activist, 
turned out to be a convicted 
felon as well. Tamer served 
five years for a 1934 bank rob- 
bery. In 1979 federal prosecu- 
tors alleged he had operated a 
Las Vegas hotel casino as a 
front man for Vito Giacalone, 
a reputed member of the De- 
troit Mafia. Before Jackie, 
Walter or the others could 
comment, Tamer declined the 
honor by telegram. “Continue 
your good work,” he urged. A 
new Lebanese honoree will be 
named shortly. 





RACE RELATIONS 
Drawing the 
Line 


Boston has weathered racial 
storms before, but until now it 
had never faced a proposal 
that would literally split the 
city. Next month, Boston vot- 
ers in ten mostly black legisla- 





Catch of the day: samples of the Atocha booty 








Split ticket: a pro-“Mandela” sign 


tive districts will decide wheth- 
er they want to secede from the 
city and establish a separate 
municipality called Mandela, 
after jailed South African Na- 
tionalist Leader Nelson Man- 
dela and his wife Winnie. Cov- 
ering 12.5 square miles in the 
center of town, Mandela would 
be home to about a fourth of 
Boston’s 600,000 people, in- 
cluding most of its blacks 

The nonbinding resolution 
is the handiwork of GRIP 
(Greater Roxbury Incorpora- 


| tion Project), a group of black 


activists who felt that they 
were losing their neighbor- 
hoods to gentrification. Polls 
indicate that the referendum is 
headed for defeat, however, 
partly because several Boston 
officials have claimed that an 
independent Mandela would 
face a first-year tax deficit of 
$135 million. 


SPACE 


Ready When 


| You Are 





In To Space & Back (Loth- 


| rop, Lee & Shepard; $14.95), 


a children’s book co-written 
by Sally Ride last year and 
published this month, the na- 
tion’s first woman astronaut 
tells her readers that all ad- 
ventures are “scary.” After 
last January’s explosion of 
the space shuttle Challenger, 
Ride seemed to find the pros- 
pect of another shuttle assign- 
ment a bit too scary. A mem- 
ber of the commission that 
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Astronaut Ride: ready for lift-off 


investigated the disaster, Ridé 
declared in March that the 
shuttle was unsafe and that 
she would not board it again 
Currently riding a desk at 
NASA, she said last week that 
she was ready for lifling off 
again. Why the change of 
heart? NASA has done a “real 
good job” redesigning and 
testing the rocket boosters 
that helped cause the acci- 
dent, explained Ride. All the 
astronauts are now eager, she 
adds, “for one of us to get 
back into the space shuttle.” 


TREASURE 


Byte-Size 
Booty 


As any pirate knows, dividing 
the booty can be tougher than 
finding it. So Professional 
Treasure Hunter Mel Fisher 
has wisely relied on a high- 
tech mediator. Last year Fish- 
er discovered the sunken loot 
of the Nuestra Sefiora de Ato- 
cha, a Spanish galleon that 


| sank off the Florida coast in 


1622. He retrieved 118,343 
items, including emeralds, gold 
bars and silver coins, with a 
potential worth estimated by 
Fisher at $170 million. Last 
week, after a 22-member com- 
mittee assigned a value to each 
item, Fisher fed the data into 
an IBM computer, which ap- 
portioned the goods among 
1,650 of the expedition’s inves- 
tors and employees based on 
their contribution—either in 
dollars or hours worked—to 





the project. Fisher's take, 
which ran to 125 computer 
pages, consisted of silver coins 
He received no gold or jewelry, 
but since the currency may be 
worth as much as $7 million, 
Long Mel Silver has no reason 
to complain 


DRUGS 


High on 


Compromise 


Nobody is for drugs. Which is 
one reason why Democrats 
and Republicans were so eager 
to pass an antidrug bill before 
returning home to re-election 
campaigns. So what is the 
problem? It seems that the 
House Republicans wanted a 
bill with a provision mandat- 
ing the death penalty for drug- 
related homicides, but Senate 
Democrats threatened to fili- 
buster the measure 

Thanks to several hours of 
deft negotiations last week, 
Democrats and Republicans 
had it both ways. After two 
months of wrangling over the 
$1.7 billion antidrug measure, 
leaders utilized a little-known 
procedure that allowed the 
House to approve the bill with 
the death penalty intact and 
then send it back to the Senate, 
where members stripped the 
provision from the bill. “I 
don’t think anyone's really 
proud of it,” said Representa- 
tive Patricia Schroeder, a Col- 
orado Democrat. “But I don’t 
think they could think of an- 


| other way to get it out of here.” 
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HAVE CHANGED BUT W 

















Back when you had precious little in the way of 
means at all, you may have been one of those pioneer- 
ing souls who bought a Volvo. 

It was the perfect family car. Spartan? Perhaps. But 
also very sensible. A Sherman tank with room for six. 
And a growing reputation for durability and safety. 
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Both of us have come a long way since then. 

You, for example, may have reached that point in life 
where you view a Car not as a necessity so much as a 
reward. 

And we have reached a point where we can create a 
car like the Volvo 760 Turbo. 
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LE WHOSE MEANS 
HOSE VALUES HAVEN'T. 


pore 


A car that surrounds you with every comfort a per- 
son of means could want in a car. A turbo-charged 
phenomenon capable of embarrassing cars much more 
famous for performance. 

Admittedly, the Volvo 760 Turbo is something of an 
indulgence. 
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But underneath you'll discover it’ still a Volvo. A 
totally sensible car with an enviable reputation for 
quality, durability and safety. 

A car that lets you indulge your senses. 


Without taking leave of WOLVO 


your sense. A car you can believe in. 














World 





—GAMMA/ LIAISON 


BOvD- 





wry smile crossed Congressman 
Gerry Studd’s face last week as he 
confronted Assistant Secretary of 


State Eliott Abrams, a chief 
spokesman for the Reagan Administra- 
tion’s Central American policies. Testify- 
ing on Capitol Hill, Abrams had just flatly 
denied any U.S. government ties to an 
American cargo plane that Sandinista 
troops had shot down in Nicaragua on 
Oct. 5. Unconvinced, the Massachusetts 
Democrat snapped, “If the U.S. govern- 
ment is not paying for this, who is, the 
A-Team?” Equally frustrated, Democrat 
Peter Kostmayer of Pennsylvania charged 
that a “great deal of information is being 
held back.” 

The angry tone of the congressional 
hearing underscored the deepening mys- 
tery surrounding the downed Fairchild 
C-123K transport, which was carrying 
tons of arms and supplies to the contra re- 
bels for their simmering U.S.-backed war 
with the Marxist-oriented Sandinistas. 
The jungle plane crash cast tantalizing 
| light over the shadowy world of U.S. gun- 
runners in Central America—and raised 
serious questions about the extent and le- 
gality of U.S. involvement there. 

Shortly after his capture by Sandinista 
| troops, former U.S. Marine Eugene Ha- 
senfus, 45, the sole survivor of the four- 
man crew, linked the ill-fated supply mis- 
sion to the US. Central Intelligence 
Agency. Moreover, a passel of memos, 
business cards and logbooks found aboard 
the aircraft produced a trail of American 
names and phone numbers from Califor- 
nia to Washington. The evidence raised an 
outcry in the capital, and for good reason: 
any direct American involvement in the 
Nicaraguan war would violate a ban laid 
down by Congress in 1984. 

The debate over the downed plane 
sharpened last week as speculation about 
the US. role intensified. In Washington, 
Vice President George Bush admitted that 
he had twice met Max Gomez, one of two 
Cuban Americans whom Hasenfus identi- 
fied as CIA agents in charge of contra sup- 
ply missions from El Salvador’s Ilopango 
air base, from which the downed plane 

















NICARAGUA 





More Tough 
Questions 





had flown. Bush called Gomez, whose real 
name is Felix Rodriguez, a “patriot” who 
was advising El Salvador in its war with 
Marxist guerrillas. 

That brought angry denials from El 
Salvador’s President José Napoledn 
Duarte and Military Commander Gener- 
al Adolfo Blandén. They were embar- 
rassed by the public linkage of Ilopango, 
where U.S. military advisers are sta- 
tioned, to the contra flights. Indeed, the 
spotlight on Ilopango’s role as a base for 
supplying the contras, long an open secret 
in Central America, brought new prob- 


lems for Duarte as he struggled with the 
impact of the Oct. 10 earthquake in the | 
capital of San Salvador that left more | 


than 600 dead and thousands homeless. 
Duarte last week received a promise of 
$50 million in US. disaster relief from 
visiting U.S. Secretary of State George 
Shultz, who strove to downplay the contra 
problem. Shultz said the shot-down con- 
tra supply plane “was not part of the gov- 
ernment’s operation.” 


n Managua the Sandinistas announced 
they would try Hasenfus in a political 
tribunal scheduled to begin this week. 
Charged with violating laws guaran- 
teeing order and public security, he could 
face 30 years in prison. The announce- 
ment was a rebuff to U.S. officials who 
have dismissed the Anti-Somocista Peo- 
ple’s Tribunals, as they are formally 
known, as kangaroo courts. According to 
the America’s Watch Committee, a New 
York City-based human rights group, just 
one of the 559 defendants whocame before 
the tribunals in 1985 was acquitted. 
Hasenfus was allowed only one min- 
ute with his wife Sally last week, and elev- 
en minutes with a consular officer from the 
U.S. embassy in Managua. When she re- 
turned home to Marinette, Wis., Sally Ha- 
senfus said her husband looked “very, very 
stiff.” Said she: “I told him, ‘We're not go- 
ing to give up, and we're going to get you 
out of here.’ “ In Atlanta former Attorney 
Genera! Griffin Bell announced that he 
would fly to Managua to defend Hasenfus. 
Amid the increasingly furious finger 


A jungle crash puts Washington on the spot 








pointing and accusations last week, a pic- 
ture began to emerge of the support net- 
work behind the Hasenfus flight and the 
well-organized program of contra supply 
missions. The downed C-123K was partofa 
fleet of aging cargo planes being used to fer- 
ry weapons and matériel to the contras 
mainly from Ilopango and Aguacate air 
base in Honduras. The contras reportedly 
bought the equipment and paid the crews in 
part with private funds and money bor- 
rowed from American and other banks, us- 








@Troubling evidence: after Hasenfus was 
taken prisoner in Nicaragua by an army 
patrol, Sandinista officials displayed his 
ID card. Issued by the El Salvador air 
force, the card gave him access to the 
Salvadoran air base at llopango, where his 
ill-fated flight began 


mBush on the stump: as the web of 
intrigue widened, the Vice President 
acknowledged that a key figure in the 
case had twice visited him in the U.S. 


mAbrams testifying last week: his 
insistence that the Government had no 
ties to the supply mission angered 
skeptical Congressmen 


The downed plane in Miami last August: 
documents found in the wreckage of 

the aircraft produced a trail of names 
that stretched from California to the 
nation’s capital 


mSoviet-made AK-47 rifles at a contra 
camp: the C-123K was ferrying a cache 
of similar weapons when it was struck by 
a shoulder-launched Sandinista rocket 
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ing as collateral a $100 million aid package 
that Congress released late last week as part 
of its omnibus 1987 spending bill. 

The contras have also received funds 
from anti-Communist groups like the 
Council for World Freedom, headed by re- 
tired Army Major General John Singlaub 
Singlaub, who has denied any involvement 
with the C-123K flight, met earlier this year 
with General Juan Rafael Bustillo, the Sal- 
vadoran air force chief who reportedly is- 
sued ID cards to U.S. gunrunners that gave 
them access to the Ilopango air base. 

Major supply missions, which includ- 
ed deliveries of tons of arms and ammuni- 
tion in addition to such items as boots and 
medicine, intensified in August. Speedy 

| delivery was crucial. The end of the rainy 
season next month, together with the ex- 
pected arrival of the first $40 million in- 
stallment of U.S. aid, should increase the 
contras’ ability to hit targets inside Nica- 
ragua—as well as their vulnerability to 
Sandinista attack. The guerrillas’ pre- 

| paredness would have suffered badly, say 

| U.S. experts, if the contras had waited for 
final ratification of the U.S. aid. Moreover, 
contra leaders consider a few successful 
engagements essential to maintain con- 
tinuing congressional commitment to the 
aid program. That meant getting guns and 
equipment to guerrillas in the field as 
quickly as possible 

Washington’s role in the supply runs, 
legally forbidden until the aid bill became 








law, remained a matter of heated dispute 
US. diplomats in Central America pri- 
vately say that both the CIA and the State 
Department knew of the operations but 
were careful to avoid becoming directly 
involved. While Gomez had previous CIA 
ties, they said, he probably volunteered to 
aid the contras as a private operative 


ven so, experts testifying last week 

before the House Subcommittee 

on Western Hemisphere Affairs 

were not convinced of Washing- 
ton’s innocence. Robert White, Ambassa- 
dor to El Salvador under Jimmy Carter, 
charged that the “CIA bears primary re- 
sponsibility for U.S. [supply] operations 
inside the Ilopango airport.” White's 
claim was buttressed by a nine-month re- 
port conducted by the staff of Democratic 
Senator John Kerry of Massachusetts 
Kerry, who released the study last week, 
said it “raises serious questions about 
whether the U.S. has abided by the law in 
its handling of the contras over the past 
three years. Until the questions are fully 
answered, we believe Congress should 
halt assistance to the contras.”” 

That advice went unheeded. Mean- 
while, Vice President Bush was busy extri- 
cating himself from suspicions that he knew 
of the supply missions. In January 1985 
Bush, a former CIA director, was introduced 
to Gomez by Donald Gregg, the Vice Presi- 
dent's national security adviser, who had 
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served with Gomez in counterinsurgency 
operations in Viet Nam. Gomez paid a sec- 
ond visit to Bush last May to talk about the 
military situation in El Salvador. “He never 
discussed Nicaragua with the Vice Presi- 
dent at all,” a Bush spokesman said 

Bush was just one of the U.S. officials 
caught last week in the ever widening web 
of intrigue surrounding the downed plane 
Two days after Edwin Corr, the U.S. Am- 
bassador to El Salvador, denied knowing 
Gomez, a Corr aide said the two men had 
lunched together. Meanwhile, Philip 
Buechler, a director in the State Depart- 
ment’s Nicaraguan Humanitarian Assis- 
tance Office whose card was carried on 
the C-123K flight by Pilot William Coo- 
per, angrily denied any connection with 
the supply runs. Said he: “Maybe it’s none 
of anybody’s business.. Whatever hap- 
pened to the right of privacy, to basic free- 
dom of association in this country?” 

Indeed, distinctions between public 
and private acts were increasingly 
clouded last week in the wake of the 
downed aircraft. At week's end new docu- 
ments from the plane linked Co-Pilot 
William Sawyer Jr. to flights to American 
military bases in the U.S., Central Ameri- 
ca and the Caribbean. The evidence sug- 
gested anew that the final mission of the 
C-123K was more than a purely private 
matter By John Greenwald. Reported 
by John Borrell/San Salvador and Ricardo 


Chavira/Washington 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


World 


Rebels with a Cause 


he three hues appear on everything 

from floral wreaths to T shirts, domi- 
nating mass funerals for black victims of 
South Africa’s racial violence, meetings of 
the United Democratic Front opposition 
and the few other public demonstrations 
permitted under the current state of emer- 
gency. Black stands for the people, green 
for the country, gold for the minerals. The 
colors are the symbol of the African Na- 
tional Congress, the organization sworn to 
bring an end to South Africa’s apartheid 
system of racial segregation—and to three 
centuries of white rule. Though outlawed 
since 1960, the A.N.C. has emerged dur- 
ing the unrest of the past two years as the 
focal point of political allegiance in the 
seething black townships, the source of 
growing guerrilla ferment and, paradoxi- 
cally, a possible key to an eventual 
solution of the South African dilemma 

In Nelson Mandela and 
four other A.N.C. leaders 
who have spent the past 24 
years in prison for their 
campaign against apartheid, 
the organization holds claim 
toa virtual pantheon of mar- 
tyrs whose resistance ap- 
pears more heroic by the day 
to a vast majority of blacks 
In the face of severe criti- 
cism by the government, 
which regards the A.N.C. as 
“part of the international 
terrorist network,” a num- 
ber of white South African 
businessmen, churchmen 
| and other prominent opin- 
ion makers have recently 
chosen to meet with A.N.C 
leaders in exile 

More and more outside 
observers seem to agree that 
the organization has become 
too extensive to ignore. Long 
regarded in the West as 
Communist clients for their 
ties to the Soviet Union, 
A.N.C. leaders are being re- 
ceived by a lengthening list 
of Western officials. In Sep- 
tember British Foreign Sec- 
retary Sir Geoffrey Howe 
met A.N.C. President Oliver 
Tambo near London. Assis- 
tant Secretary of State Ches- 
ter Crocker saw Tambo the 
same day. At their meeting 
Crocker told Tambo, “We 
are not talking with you be- 
cause we like you but be- 
cause we know you have in- 
fluence in South Africa.” 

Ironically, this newly 
gained stature comes at a 
time of deepening militancy 
PS ae Se oon neg 
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Growing Western recognition for the African National Congress 


on the A.N.C.’s part that would ordinarily 
discourage feelers from the West. Last Jan- 
uary the A.N.C.’s military wing, Umk- 
honto we Sizwe (Spear of the Nation, in 
Xhosa), called for a full-scale “people’s 
war” against the white rulers of South A fri- 
ca. Having confined its guerrilla strikes in 
the past mainly to government buildings 
and military installations, the A.N.C 
warned that now “civilians will get caught 
in the cross fire.” 

Founded in 1912 by black profession- 
als in the judicial capital of Bloemfontein, 
the A.N.C. fought against apartheid for 
decades through rigorously nonviolent 
means, mostly labor strikes and public 
service boycotts. In 1955 it joined several 
other South African civil rights organiza- 
tions in signing a document called the 
Freedom Charter, which still serves as its 
ideological lodestar of record. The charter 





Signs of protest: The A.N.C.’s colors fly high at a township funeral 
Black for the people, green for the country, gold for the minerals be “fully penetrated and 








declares that “South Africa belongs to all 
who live in it, black and white” and calls 
for a unified, democratic state governed 
along color-blind lines. Economic goals 
are vaguely socialistic, envisioning the na- 
tionalization of some industries, including 
banks and businesses dealing in the “min- 
eral wealth” of South Africa. 

The A.N.C.’s policy of nonviolence 
received a sudden and brutal setback in 
1960 when police killed 69 unarmed 
blacks attending a political protest in 


| Sharpeville, a black township 35 miles 


from Johannesburg. Shortly thereafter, 
leadership of the organization passed to 
two of the organization’s young comers, | 
Mandela and Tambo, who were law part- 
ners and longtime congress members. The 
A.N.C. was banned by the Pretoria gov- 
ernment and began carrying out armed 
attacks from underground. Mandela and 
most other A.N.C. leaders were eventual- 
ly captured and sentenced to life impris- 
onment for sabotage. Tambo escaped be- 
cause he had been sent abroad to open a 
headquarters and search for funds. 
The newly exiled revolutionary found 
_ some interest in his cause in 
* Scandinavia but little in other 
; Western nations. Tambo’s | 
= pleas were better rewarded | 
* by the Soviet Union, which 
beginning in 1963 became in- 
creasingly important to the 
A.N.C. as a supplier of funds, 
military equipment and 
scholarships for young mem- 
bers. Precisely how much in- | 
fluence Moscow has over 
A.N.C. policies and person- 
nel is a matter of deep contro- 
versy. The organization has 
had close and unhidden ties 
for more than 60 years to the 
South African Communist 
Party, including pro-S.A.c.P. 
endorsements from Mandela 
before his jailing. Observers 
of the A.N.C. in Lusaka sus- 
pect that as many as half the | 
30 members of its national 
executive committee may be- 
long to the S.A.C.P. 
Questions about the role 
of Communists in the A.N.C 
are hardly going to disappear 
When Congress finally 
passed new US. economic 
sanctions against South Afri- 
ca three weeks ago, it ordered 
President Ronald Reagan to 
issue a report early next year 
detailing any Communist in- 
fluences on the A.N.C. The 
provision was inserted in the 
bill at the behest of North 
Carolina Senator Jesse 
Helms, who had been given 
access to unpublished CIA 
files on the A.N.C. Helms 
contended that the evidence 
shows A.N.C. leadership to 
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dominated by members of the S.A.C.P.” 

As the group's exile continued into the 
1970s, its influence among South African 
blacks declined somewhat. But that 
changed after a mass uprising in the black 
township of Soweto near Johannesburg in 
1976. An estimated 4,000 young blacks 
fled the country to avoid detention, and 
most of them joined the A.N.C. The result 
was an infusion of new blood and fighting 
spirit. Well before Tambo’s recent decla- 
ration of a people’s war, A.N.C. guerrillas 
armed with Soviet-made AK-47 rifles be- 
gan to escalate their attacks on South Afri- 
ca from bases in Angola, Zambia and Mo- 
zambique. Total occurrences of armed 
attack or urban sabotage believed to be the 
work of the A.N.C. have grown from 65 in 
1983 to at least 180 so far this year. 








The government of State President 
P.W. Botha has ordered reprisal raids into 
countries that harbor guerrillas; negotiat- 
ed security arrangements with Mozam- 
bique and Swaziland, designed to clear 
out A.N.C. fighters; and even stage-man- 
aged a coup in Lesotho, aimed at dislodg- 
ing A.N.C. bases. After a series of raids 
last May, the President told Parliament, 
“South Africa has the capacity and the 
will to break the A.N.C. I give fair warn- 
ing that we fully intend doing it.” 


he overwhelming strength of South Af- 
rica’s armed forces and police is 
the most daunting problem facing the 
A.NC., but not the only one. The organi- 
zation’s top leadership is mainly in its 60s, 
and even the younger leaders, none under 














40, have spent years away from South Afri- 
ca. Moreover, the A.N.C. spans a wide 
ideological chasm and is held together by 
little more than its opposition to apartheid. 

For the moment, however, the 
A.N.C.’s_ principal challenge is how 
to avoid squandering its new political 
strength in South Africa and its height- 
ened prestige abroad. On one hand, it 
must keep up pressure on the South Afri- 
can government if it is to retain its credi- 
bility and its following. On the other, even 
some A.N.C. leaders admit that a resort 
to more and more violence runs the very 
real risk of losing support, moral and oth- 
erwise, from the West and from whites in 
South Africa. —By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by James P. Fish/Lusaka and Peter 
Hawthorne /Johannesburg 
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“We Are Nobody’s Puppets” 
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Oliver Tambo, 69, has served as acting president of the Af- 
rican National Congress for 19 years. The son of a peasant 
Transkei farmer, he studied at a Protestant missionary school 
and once considered becoming an Anglican minister. At one of 
the A.N.C.’s modest houses scattered throughout the Zambian 
capital of Lusaka, Tambo discussed his group’s aims and 
methods with TIME Senior Editor George M. Taber and Cor- 
respondents Bruce Nelan and James Wilde. Dressed nattily in 
a beige safari suit with a paisley cravat tucked around his 
neck, the A.N.C. president tugged thoughtfully on wispy chin 
whiskers as he spoke. Excerpts: 





On negotiations with the South African government. What 
the A.N.C. is looking for is a clear indication that the other 
side is serious. If the South African government is serious, 
then our leaders, who, like Nelson Mandela, have been in jail 
for over 20 years, must participate in any negotiations. The 
mere fact of their release would create a new climate. We do 
not want to substitute negotiations for the struggle. The Por- 
tuguese negotiated with the liberation fronts in Mozambique 
and Angola while hostilities were still going on. The libera- 
tion struggle for Zimbabwe continued while talks went on at 
Lancaster House in London. President Botha says we must 
disarm ourselves before talks. Why? This is not serious. 


On Communists in the A.N.C. We are nobody's puppets. 
When we talk about the A.N.C., we are talking about a body 
that is not the Communist Party but which has always had 
C.P. members since the 1920s. They have always behaved as 
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100% A.N.C. men. The A.N.C. is a national movement. We 
all—Communists and non-Communists alike—want a non- 
racial, democratic, united South Africa. We are too clear 
about where we are heading to be diverted from our goals. 


On Soviet aid. We have sought assistance everywhere. We 
found it in some places and not in others. No country in the 
West would give us weapons, so we went to the Soviet Union. 
They agreed to give us weapons, and we accepted them. I 
have gone up and down the socialist countries, and not once 
has any of them tried to tell us what to do. African countries 
also gave us weapons, and we accepted them. Where else 
could we have gone? We also get tremendous assistance from 
the Nordic countries—as much as, if not more than, from the 
socialist countries. Yet it is never suggested that we are their 
puppets. 


On the A.N.C.’s use of violence. Violence is one of the tools 
we use. It was not the first we thought of. For 48 years we had 
a policy of nonviolence. This is a difficult policy if you are be- 
ing hit and cannot hit back. Every act we committed that 
was nonviolent produced more violence from the other side. 
We reached a dead end after the Sharpeville massacre in 
1960. Only after that did we decide to embrace violence—to 
remove a violent system. 


On relations with the U.S. The Reagan Administration still 
holds on to the concept that South Africa is an ally. We 
would like to see the U.S. break that alliance and take a firm 
position on the side of the victims, not only in South Africa 
but in this whole region. The U.S. has its own history, its own 
experience, which is similar to what we are experiencing in 
South Africa. The U.S. is the last country that should see it- 
self as an ally of the apartheid system. 


On the A.N.C. program. We favor a mixed economy. There 
will be nationalization at some point and to some extent. At 
what point and to what extent will be determined by the situ- 
ation that obtains at the time. But the need for a redistribu- 
tion of wealth is indisputable. The rights of every South A fri- 
can will be protected. Everyone. We have got to move away 
from the concept of race and color because that is what 
apartheid is. We cannot end apartheid if we retain these con- 
cepts. We might even have a white President. I would not 
hesitate to vote for a white person as President if I thought he 
was the best person for the job. 
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AP.L.O. fighter surveys charred fuselage of the F-4 Phantom out: 
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side the coastal city of Sidon 





ISRAEL 


World 





Threat to an Uneasy Peace 





A shaky coalition closes ranks over a captured pilot 


Es as Israel’s quarrelsome leaders 
worked out the details of an unprece- 
dented agreement that brings Yitzhak 
Shamir to power as Prime Minister this 
week, the country was suddenly caught up 
in a looming military crisis. After Israeli 
air and naval forces attacked Palestinian 


positions near the Lebanese coastal city of | 


Sidon in retaliation for a terrorist attack 
near Jerusalem’s Western Wall, an Israeli 
pilot was captured by the Shi‘ite Amal mi- 
litia. At week’s end, as Israeli troop 
strength was beefed up on the Lebanese 
border, the fragile national unity govern- 
ment in Jerusalem hastily closed ranks 
and angrily demanded the captive flyer’s 
return. “We must remain alert,” declared 
Shamir. “There must be no wavering.” 

Two pilots on board an Israeli F-4 
Phantom fighter were forced to para- 
chute when the jet was hit by an anti- 
aircraft missile during the assault on 
bases of the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization. Four people on the ground 
were killed and twelve were wounded in 
the attack, the 13th on guerrilla posi- 
tions in Lebanon this year. But it was 
the first time since November 1983 that 
an Israeli plane had been destroyed by 
enemy fire. One pilot hid in the brush 
for an hour, activating an electronic de- 
vice that enabled a rescue helicopter to 
determine his position. Despite heavy 
gunfire and difficult terrain, a Cobra 
helicopter gunship plucked the stranded 
pilot to safety and flew him 40 miles to 
the Israeli side of the border 

The second flyer was not so lucky. He 
was captured almost immediately by an 
Amal militiaman, Rafiq Ibrahim, 19. “I 
jumped out of the bush and ordered him 
to stick his hands up,” Ibrahim later re- 
ported. “He raised only one arm, so I 
shouted at him and gestured by my M-16 
rifle for him to raise his other hand. His 
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right arm was broken.” Amal officials, 
who have quietly aided Israel by harass- 
ing Palestinian fighters in southern Leba- 
non, were at first reluctant to admit to the 
capture, lest it lead to an Israeli rescue op- 
eration. They later said the pilot had been 
taken to Beirut. 

Israeli authorities quickly warned 
Amal against turning the pilot over to Syr- 
ian forces in Lebanon. Amal Leader Na- 
bih Berri, who had helped arrange the re- 
lease of the 39 TWA hostages in June 
1985, was expected to use the captured pi- 
lot as a bargaining chip in his efforts to free 
some 250 Lebanese and Palestinian guer- 
rillas believed held in a jail near the border 
by the Israeli-backed South Lebanon 
Army. In Tel Aviv, the Israeli army's chief 
spokesman, Brigadier General Ephraim 
Lapid, delcared, “We will not rest un- 
til we have recovered the missing man.” 

The events in Lebanon 
almost overshadowed the 
bloody terrorist attack in Je- 
rusalem scarcely one day 
earlier. Some 300 young re- 
cruits of the army’s Givati 
Brigade had just been sworn 
in at Judaism's holiest site, 
the Western Wall, also 
known as the Wailing Wall, 
in the Old City. As the cere- 
mony ended, the soldiers 
marched through the nearby Dung Gate, 
one of the eight portals of the walled city, 
to a parking lot where they were to board 
buses for the trip back to the barracks. At 
about 8:15 p.m., two assailants quietly got 
out of a car and, from a ramp overlooking 
the parking lot, hurled two hand grenades 
down on the soldiers and their families 
Amid screams and shattering glass, the 
46-year-old father of one soldier was 
killed, and 69 were injured. Five Palestin- 
ian organizations claimed responsibility 
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Poised for trouble: Shamir 











for the attack, including P.L.O,. Chairman 
Yasser Arafat’s Al Fatah 

The terrorist explosion and the mili- 
tary action in Lebanon undoubtedly 
played a part in settling the last-minute 
quarrel between the partners in Israel's 
national unity government. According to 
their rotation plan, Labor Party Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres and Foreign Min- 
ister Shamir, head of the Likud bloc, were 
scheduled to switch jobs last Tuesday. In- 
deed, Peres, who has led the country for 
the past 25 months, had submitted his res- 
ignation the previous week to President 
Chaim Herzog, and Shamir was poised to 
be sworn in for the next 25 months, until 
new elections scheduled for November 
1988. At the last moment, however, a dis- 
pute broke out that threatened to topple 
the coalition government 

At the center of the crisis was Yitzhak 
Moda’i, a volatile Likud leader whom 
Peres had forced to resign as Justice Min- 
ister last July. Moda’i had attacked Peres, 
saying the Prime Minister is “as untu- 
tored about law as he is about economics.” 
| But last week Shamir decided he wanted 
Moda’i in his Cabinet. Peres 
balked. As the new Foreign 
Minister, Peres was deter- 
mined that he should be per- 
mitted to name a close aide 
as the new Israeli Ambassa- 
dor to the U.S. This time 
Shamir balked. 

At. week’s end, with 
more perilous matters facing 
the country, Peres and Sha- 
mir agreed that Moda’i 
would rejoin the Cabinet but only as a 
Minister Without Portfolio. Shamir con- 
ceded to Peres the power to nominate the 
new U.S. Ambassador, but reserved for 
himself the right of veto. To be sure, a 
new fracas could break out at any time 
within the fragile ruling coalition. But for 
the moment, the way was cleared at last 
for the rotation to take place this 
week. By William E. Smith. 
Reported by Scott MacLeod/Cairo and Robert 
Slater/Jerusalem 
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| Solidarity: Walesa’s appeal 


SOUTH KOREA 
Happy Days 
Are Gone Again 


the Asian Games two weeks 
behind, South Korea’s ruling 
party last week resumed its 
own game of hardball by order- 
ing the arrest of Opposition As- 
semblyman Yoo Sung Hwan. 
The incident began when Yoo, 
53, distributed advance copies 
of a speech he intended to 
make before the National As- 
sembly. When the legislative 
session adjourned abruptly, 
Yoo was forced to wait until the 
next day to deliver his fiercely 
antigovernment remarks 

By law, no legislator can 
be arrested for comments 
made in the Assembly without 
the consent of that body. But 
the government, backed by 
ruling-party legislators, con- 
tended that Yoo's distribution 
of the pro-Communist speech 
prior to its delivery on the floor 
was a violation of the National 
Security Law. If convicted, 
Yoo faces up to seven years in 
prison 





POLAND 


A Step Toward 
Conciliation 


The appeal could have been 
penned by the Warsaw gov- 
ernment. It stated that the 
“most urgent task facing Poles 
today” is to improve the econ- 





With the festive atmosphere of | 





omy. Then it called upon 
President Reagan to lift the 
economic sanctions against 
Poland that have been in 
place since 1981, when the 
US. slapped on the measures 
to protest suppression of the 
Solidarity trade-union move- 
ment. What made last week’s 
appeal unusual was its ten 
signatories. The list of promi- 
nent Poles included three Sol- 
idarity advisers and Lech 
Walesa, a founder and former 
leader of the now outlawed 
movement. 

By signing on, Walesa 
seemed to distance himself 
from radical remnants of Sol- 
idarity and line up with mod- 
erate opponents of the War- 
saw regime. The appeal was 
widely interpreted as a con- 
ciliatory gesture toward the 


government, which last 
month declared an amnesty 
and released all political 


prisoners. 


Constitution 
For Cory 


The final draft of the Philip- 


| pines’ new constitution was 


presented last week to Presi- 
dent Corazon (Cory) Aquino at 


| Malacafiang Palace. “Democ- 


racy is safe with this constitu- 
tion,” she said after receiving 
two copies of the 59-page docu- 
ment, one in English, the other 
in Pilipino. The charter will be 
put to a nationwide plebiscite 
on Jan. 23 
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Victory: Aquino receives the new charter 








One sticking point, though; 
is a rider to the constitution 
that grants Aquino a six-year 
term. Chief among opponents 
of the clause is Defense Minis- 
ter Juan Ponce Enrile, who in- 
sists that Aquino should sub- 
mit to new presidential elec- 
tions. Enrile argues that 
Aquino lost her mandate to 
govern when she abandoned 
the 1973 constitution, under 
which the last elections were 
held. Aquino counters that 
during last February's elec- 
tions, “The people spoke so 
clearly, the whole world heard 
them.” Despite Enrile’s oppo- 
sition, Aquino’s constitution is 
likely to be adopted. 


FRANCE 


To Run or Not 


To Run? 


For potential contenders in the 
1988 French presidential race, 
the main question is whether 
President Francois Mitterrand 
will run, Last week the popu- 
lar President deepened spec- 
ulation with a_ deliberate- 
ly ambiguous pronouncement 
Speaking to a group of report- 
ers at a military camp in 
southwestern France, Mitter- 
rand said, “Every time I think 
about that question, every- 
thing within me says, ‘No, I 
won't be a candidate’. . . Could 
anything happen to make me 
think that’s a mistake? I can- 
not imagine it.” 

The Conservative daily Le 
Figaro dismissed the an- 























Ambiguity: Mitterrand said no, or did he? 


nouncement as “mere twad- 
dle.” Jean-Claude Gaudin, a 
leader of the majority, grum- 
bled, “The more Mitterrand 
says no, the more likely it is 
yes.” A more probable assess- 
ment was offered by Jean-Jack 
Queyranne of the President's 
Socialist Party: “Mitterrand’s 
brief remark served as a point- 
ed reminder that he is still 
President—and master of the 
game.” 


THE NETHERLANDS 


To Catch 
A Thief 


At around 4 p.m. on a quiet 
Sunday, Ria Lubbers glanced 
out of her Rotterdam house 
and saw that two men had 
smashed the window of her 
car and were trying to rip out 
the radio. When Ria shouted, 
the burglars loosed a stream 
of obscenities and walked off. 


At that point, two people 
rushed to Ria’s aid: one of 
her sons and her husband 


Ruud, the Prime Minister of 
the Netherlands 

The Lubbers men jumped 
into Ria’s car and pursued the 
vandals to the local golf course, 
where they continued the 
chase on foot until they cor- 
nered the pair. The Prime 
Minister was so angry that he 
seemed ready to beat up the 
suspects on the spot. But his 
son urged prudence, and the 
two stood by impatiently as 
they waited for the police to ar- 
rive and make the arrest 

































































HAS THE IDEA OF A DAY’S WORK FOR A 
DAY’S PAY BECOME OUTDATED? 


COME TO NEW ENGLAND. 





The New England we speak of is just 
that- The New England. 

Once, we were known as New 
England Life. Today, we're a partnership 
of financial services companies with $33 
billion in assets under management. A 


family offering life insurance, mutual funds, 


employee benefits, real estate investments, 
financial planning and more. 

At The New England, we view a will- 
ingness to cut corners with scepticism. For 


the more than 150 years we've been in busi- 
ness, we've sought to give our clients what 
they pay for, and then some. 

This commitment to integrity is one of 
the ways our representatives earn the trust 
and promote the security of our clients. If 
you'd like to form a long-term relationship 
with a company that does business this way. 
come to New England. The New England. 

For the name of your local representa 
tive, phone 1-800-222-2725. 


The New England 


Your Financial Partner 




















Nobel Prizes 





Lives of Spirit and Dedication 








Nazi concentration camp in 1945, a 

gaunt and grieving survivor made 
what now seems an uncharacteristic vow. 
He promised that he would not speak for 
at least ten years of the horrors he had 
witnessed. The silence was kept, but when 
the words finally emerged, they came in a 
torrent. Novels, essays, speeches and lec- 
tures all spoke tirelessly of the need to res- 
cue the Holocaust from the silence of his- 


Ss‘ after his liberation from a 


| witness were honored with the Nobel 
Prize for Peace, which carries with it an 
award of $287,769.78. From Oslo, the No- 
bel Committee praised him as “one of the 
most important spiritual leaders and 
guides in an age when violence, repression 
and racism continue to characterize the 
world. Wiesel is a messenger to mankind: 
his message is one of peace, atone- 
ment and human dignity.” 

The messenger was awakened 
with notification of the award by a 
telephone call at 5 a.m. in the Man- 
hattan apartment where he lives 
with his wife and 14-year-old son. It 
was the morning after Yom Kippur, 
the Jewish high holiday, and Wiesel, 
58, lapsed into memories of his 
childhood in the Rumanian town of 
Sighet. “I was still in the mood of 
Neilah, the final moments of the 
Yom Kippur service,” he recalled. “I 
saw myself as a child in Sighet, be- 
| hind my father and next to my 
grandfather, praying with fervor.” 
The reverie was soon interrupted by 
the clamor of journalists and inter- 
national well-wishers. “This honor is 
not mine alone,” Wiesel announced 
at a press conference later that day. 
“Tt belongs to all the survivors who 
have tried to do something with their 
pain, with their memory, with their 
silence, with their life.” 

Born in a remote town in the 
Carpathian Mountains, Wiesel grew 
up with a grounding in both the To- 
rah and humanist literature. But his 
faith was shaken in the spring of 
1944, when the Nazis arrived and deport- 
ed the Jewish population. Wiesel spent 
time in Auschwitz, where his mother and 

youngest sister were killed, and later in 
| Buchenwald, where his father died. “The 
child that I was,” he later wrote, “had 
been consumed in the flames. There re- 
| mained only a shape that looked like me 
A dark flame had entered into my soul 
and devoured it.” 
After the war Wiesel settled in 





France, where he studied philosophy at 


tory. Last week Elie Wiesel’s words of 


Peace Award Winner Wiesel in his Manhattan home 
Words of witness and a message to mankind. 


| tense prose that became the author's em- | 





The world pays tribute to eleven who stirred emotions and laid foundations 


the Sorbonne, worked as a journalist and 
came under the influence of Albert Ca- 
mus and Francois Mauriac. His first nov- | 
el, Night (1958), was an indelible account 
| of the Nazi atrocities as seen through the 
eyes of a teenage boy. The hell inside the 
death camps is described in austere, in- 













| emigrate, and this week he is traveling to 


Aalso worked to help Cambodian refugees, 
athe Miskito Indians in Nicaragua and 





been “trivialized and vulgarized.” Moving 
to the US. in 1957, he became a hypnotic, 
increasingly popular lecturer and profes- 
sor, first at the City College of New York 
and later at Boston University. 

Wiesel’s 30 books have ranged from 
biblical studies to an examination of the 
plight of Soviet Jews. Indeed, last week he 
exhorted Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorba- 
chev to allow five Soviet Jews, as well as 
Dissident Physicist Andrei Sakharov, to 


Moscow to help organize a conference on 
non-Jewish victims of Nazism. Wiesel has 


starving children in Africa. 

His most dramatic appeal came in 
April 1985, on the eve of President 
Reagan's controversial trip to the Bitburg 
military cemetery in West Germa- 
ny, where members of Hitler's SS 
are buried. At a ceremony to receive 
the Congressional Gold Medal of 
Achievement, Wiesel, standing on 
the same podium as the President, 
implored him to call off the visit 
* “That place, Mr. President, is not 
your place,” he said. “Your place 
is with the victims of the SS.” Rea- | 
gan went to Bitburg despite the pro- 
tests, but Wiesel’s plea had a lasting 
resonance 

Wiesel has been a Nobel con- 
tender for several years, for both the 
peace and literature prizes. (In a de- 
parture from custom, the Nobel 
Committee cited Bob Geldof, orga- 
nizer of Live Aid and other fund- 
raising rock concerts, as runner-up 
for this year’s peace prize.) Wiesel 
regards his award with an amalgam 
of gratitude and caution. “I don’t 
think that prizes validate work,” he 
says. “They give stature, texture, the 
possibility to reach more people 
There’s a mystique about the Nobel. 
It gives you a better loudspeaker.” 

That loudspeaker will amplify 
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blem: “Never shall I forget that night, the 
first night in camp, which has turned my 
life into one long night Never shall | 
forget that smoke. Never shall I forget the 
little faces of the children, whose bodies I 
saw turned into wreaths of smoke beneath 
a silent blue sky.” 

Night was followed by several other 
fictionalized treatments of the Holo- 
caust—a term Wiesel brought into cur- 
rency but which he believes has since 
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Reported by Mitch Gelman/New York 


his thoughts on a range of issues, in- 
cluding the nuclear arms race. Rea- 
gan and Gorbachev ought to meet for a 
summit in Hiroshima, he suggests: “That 
would be a poetic way of dealing with 
politics.” Uppermost, however, is Wiesel’s 
role as a witness to the century's central 
catastrophe. “I’m afraid that the horror of 
that period is so dark, people are incapa- 
ble of understanding, incapable of listen- 
ing,” he says. The Nobel Prize is a sign, 
perhaps, that people are at least trying 
to comprehend By Richard Zoglin. 
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It sounds like vintage 
Hollywood. Driven 
from the university 
by Italy's Fascists 
just before World 
War Il, a_ brilliant 
young Jewish biologist 
persists in her pioneering research into 
the nervous system, using makeshift 
equipment in a farmhouse bedroom 
Food is so scarce that afler experimenting 
on chicken embryos, she whips the left- 
over yolks into omelets. But she perse- 
veres. Invited to work in the U.S. after the 
war, she meets a young biochemist, and 
together they launch a new field that 
promises hope for everything from cancer 
to burns. 

Last week provided a dramatic cli- 
max to this improbable real-life tale as 
Dr. Rita Levi-Montalcini, 77, now with 
the National Council of Scientific Re- 
search in Rome, and Stanley Cohen, 63, 
at Vanderbilt University in Nashville, 
won the 1986 Nobel Prize for Physiology 
or Medicine. The pair, who met in St 
Louis in 1953 at Washington University, 
found the first of the body’s many “growth 
factors”: proteins that guide the develop- 
ment of immature cells. Said Nobel Com- 
mittee Member Kerstin Hall: “Every sin- 
gle discovery in the field of cell growth 
factors has followed closely in the foot- 
steps of Levi-Montalcini and Cohen.” 

From her earliest experiments, Levi- 
Montalcini, who holds both Italian and 
American citizenship, focused on the ner- 
vous system. Before her discovery, scien- 
tists did not understand how organs sig- 
naled developing nerve cells to link up 
with them. It was Levi-Montalcini who 








Levi-Montalcini: like vintage Hollywood 


first suggested in 1951 that the signal 
might come from a growth-stimulating 
chemical in the cells targeted by the 
nerves. Her hunch was confirmed in 1952 
when she observed that single nerve cells, 
taken from chick embryos and cultured 
with tissue from mouse tumors, sprouted 
nerve fibers that reached out “like the 
rays of the sun.” Her conclusion: there 
was growth factor in the tumor tissue. 
Subsequent experiments showed that 
the mysterious substance was also present 
in snake venom and mouse salivary 
glands. It was left to Cohen, a pipe-smok- 
ing individualist, to extract the first pure 
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samples of the protein now known as 
nerve growth factor. Later, working sepa- 
rately, Cohen discovered epidermal 
growth factor, which governs cell devel- 
opment in the skin. He also located a pro- 
tein on the surfaces of cells that acts as a 
receptor for EGF 

While little is known about how 
growth factors work, there is no doubt of 
their importance. Doctors at Harvard 
Medical School use EGF to grow skin for 
grafting onto burn patients. Other growth 
factors may hold important clues about 
cancer and Alzheimer’s disease. Cohen 
seemed surprised by the Nobel award 
“You just keep on trying to find things,” 
he said. “I'm very happy that the work 
we've been doing the last 25 to 30 years 
turned out to be important.” 

For Levi-Montalcini, the award as- 
suaged memories of earlier frustrations. 
“Once Italy was not a country for re- 
search,” she said in Rome. “Now, sudden- 
ly, things have changed, and this makes 
me immensely happy.” ~By Joe Levine. 


Reported by Leonora Dodsworth/Rome and Fred 
Travis/Nashville 


The call came to Bos- 
ton Dentist James 
Hirshberg at 8:30 last 
Wednesday morning. 
It was from the Royal 
Swedish Academy of 
Sciences, saying he had 
won the Nobel Prize. But no, they had the 
wrong number. Then a radio station tele- 
phoned to congratulate Georgene Hersch- 
bach, a Harvard assistant dean. This was 
a mistake too, but at least the station was 
warm: she ran across the campus to her 
husband's office. So it was that Dudley R. 
Herschbach, 54, learned he would share 
this year’s chemistry prize with his one- 
time collaborator, Yuan T. Lee, 49, of the 
University of California, Berkeley, and 
with John C. Polanyi, 57, a University of 
Toronto chemist. 

The three were cited for developing 
methods that have revealed the most ba- 
sic mechanisms of chemical reactions. To 
construct theories of what happens when 
chemicals react, scientists, prior to the 
laureates’ work, had only sketchy evi- 
dence: the chemical products and the 
amount of energy produced or consumed 
by the end of a multistep reaction. But 
these observations gave information only 
about the net effect on millions of mole- 
cules; the changes that occur to individual 
molecules at each step stayed a mystery. 

In the late 1950s Herschbach pro- 
posed to study what happens to individual 
molecules in the trillionth of a second of a 
chemical reaction by using the crossed 
molecular beam technique. Colleagues 
thought he was crazy, but this novel ap- 
proach proved to be useful—especially in 
the following years, when Lee made im- 
provements that substantially increased 
the variety of reactions that could be stud- 
ied this way. The method is analogous to 
that of particle physicists, who accelerate 
beams of speeding subatomic particles, 











Herschbach: like a baseball game 


smash them together or into a target, and 
then study the resulting debris. Hersch- 
bach’s and Lee’s beams consist of mole- 
cules instead of subatomic particles; when 
the molecules collide at about the speed of 
sound, they react to form new molecules, 
which spray in different directions. By 
looking at what new molecules have been 
formed, where they end up and what kind 
of energy is emitted or absorbed, chemists 
can reconstruct what happened in indi- 
vidual reactions. 

Herschbach likens the problem to 
“the crowd at a baseball game. You really 
want to know what is being said by a few 
people at once—the chemistry of individ- 
ual ‘conversations’ between molecules.” 
His method provides a way to acquire that 
knowledge, he said, which helps in under- 
standing “the psychology of the mob.” 

Polanyi took a different approach. He 
studied chemical reactions by analyzing 
the faint infrared light emitted when mole- 
cules link up to form new substances,a phe- 
nomenon known as chemiluminescence 
Says Polanyi: “Youcan see the dance of the 
molecules as they break up and are creat- 
ed.” One application: the radiation can be 
amplified to produce a powerful new class 
of lasers. —By Michael D. Lemonick. Reported 


by Seth Shulman/Boston and Charles Pelton/ 
San Francisco 


It was in the late 

1920s, only three dec- 

ades after physicists 

had learned that at- 

oms are built of sub- 
atomic particles, when 
Ernst Ruska first 
thought to use one such particle—the 
electron—to discern objects too small to 
see with conventional light microscopes. 
By 1931 he had built the first working 
electron microscope. Ruska, now retired 
from the Fritz Haber Institute of the Max 
Planck Society in West Berlin, has at long 
last won the Nobel Prize for his invention, 
which was cited by the Royal Swedish 
Academy of Sciences as “one of the most 
important of the century.” Said Ruska, 79, 
who learned of the honor while ata health 
spa for treatment of rheumatism: “I am 
very happy indeed. I believed I was for- 
gotten.” He will receive half of the 








$290,000 physics award. The other half 
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will be shared by two scientists at the IBM 
Zurich Research Laboratory—Gerd Bin- 
nig, 39, a West German, and Heinrich 
Rohrer, 53, a Swiss—who between 1979 
and 1981 designed a new and entirely dif- 
ferent kind of electron microscope. 

Ordinary microscopes provide sharp 
images of most bacteria but cannot distin- 
guish anything smaller than about eight- 
millionths of an inch—the tiniest bacte- 
ria, for example—because the wavelength 
of visible light, which is in the hundred- 
thousandth of an inch range, is too long. 
Ruska found that a magnetic coil could 
focus electrons, which have a wavelength 
that is roughly 100,000 times shorter. Sub- 
stitulting magnets for lenses and electrons 
for light, he built his first electron micro- 
scope. Improved versions, by providing 
images of viruses and even large mole- 
cules, have revolutionized such disparate 
fields as biology and electronics. 

The scanning tunneling microscope, 
invented by Binnig and Rohrer, records 
the position of a needle that rises and dips 
to keep constant height while moving 
across the tiny irregularities on the sur- 
face of a specimen. The ups correspond to 
the bumps of individual atoms, and the 
downs to spaces between them, producing 
an atomic-scale contour map. 

Controlling the needle’s height is a 
minute electric current that should not 
flow at all, according to classical physics. 
Reason: there is nothing to conduct elec- 
trons, the carriers of electric current, 
across the insulating vacuum that sepa- 
rates needle from surface. But modern 
quantum theory says that a few electrons 
will jump anyway. Indeed they do, and 
since the number that jump depends 
on the size of the gap, the microscope’s 
circuitry can continuously readjust the 
needle’s height by monitoring the amount 
of current flowing between its tip and 
the object. The device “is completely 
new,” said the Swedish Academy, “and 
we have so far only seen the beginning of 
its development.”’ —By Michael D. Lemonick. 
Reported by Wanda Menke-Gluckert/Bonn 


Despite its tendency 

to distribute awards 

along geopolitical 

lines, the Swedish 

Academy of Letters 
waited 85 years before 
bestowing the Nobel 
Prize for Literature on a black African. 
Yet when the laurel finally passed last 
week to Wole Soyinka, 52, a Nigerian 
playwright, poet, novelist, essayist and in- 
defatigable polemicist, the justice seemed 
more than demographic. Discriminating 
theatergoers in London and New York 
City, as well as in Africa, have known for 
two decades that Soyinka is a writer 
worth watching and hearing. An evening 
in the presence of his words might bring 
anything: A Dance of the Forests (1960), a 
dreamlike, ritualistic celebration of Nige- 
rian independence edged with satire; 
Kongi's Harvest (1965), a biting attack on 
an Nkrumah-like dictator. Soyinka has 











found widespread favor without ever 
courting it. His writings have charged the 
West with soulless materialism and his 
fellow Africans with barbarisms and cor- 
ruption. He has staked his art in a no- 
man’s-land between conflicting cultures. 
This troubled area was Soyinka’s 
birthright. His parents, members of the 
Yoruba tribe in southwestern Nigeria, 
were also Christians and thus at some re- 
move from the native life around them. In 
his memoir Aké: The Years of Childhood 
(1981), Soyinka portrays the divided 
realms of his early impressions: the beliefs 
handed down by his mother and father vs. 
the animism of village rituals, particularly 
the tradition of the egungiin, the ancestral 
spirits who can be summoned whenever 
their masks are displayed at local festi- 
vals. For a time, the boy had the best of 
both worlds: the sensuous, imaginative 
life of Africa and a Western education, 


Soyinka: having the best of both worlds 


first at college in Ibadan near his village 
and then at the University of Leeds in 
Britain, where he earned a B.A. in Eng- 
lish literature in 1957. After graduation 
he worked as a teacher and scriptwriter 
for London’s Royal Court Theater, where 
some of his early sketches and short plays 
were performed. 

But he returned to Nigeria in 1960, 
the same year his homeland gained inde- 
pendence from British colonial rule. 
Soyinka’s adult career coincides almost 
exactly with the brushfire of nationalism 
that swept across Africa, a phenomenon 
that filled his writings with bursts of hope 
and despair. He eloquently expressed the 
ideals of black nationalism and spoke out 
harshly whenever they seemed in danger 
of being compromised or betrayed. In 
1967 he was arrested by the Nigerian gov- 
ernment, charged with assisting the Bia- 
fran rebels in their struggle for a separate 
state and held for 22 months. Soyinka lat- 
er recounted this ordeal in the scathing 
prison memoir The Man Died (1972). 

Although he has become a folk hero 
in his native country, controversies have 
attended his career. Noting his fondness 
for Western literary forms (all of Soyin- 
ka’s work is written in English), some 
African critics have accused him of 
shunning his ethnic origins. Such com- 
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plaints may continue, but the Nobel 
Prize is likely to make Soyinka an even 
more formidable spokesman on his con- 
tinent. The day after it was announced, 
Nigeria awarded him its highest national 
honor. — By Paul Gray 


Economists have tra- 

ditionally shied away 

from theorizing about 

the public arena, ced- 

ing the terrain to po- 
litical scientists. But 
not James McGill Bu- 
chanan. He reasons that politicians and 
public servants act primarily to promote 
their own self-interest, not to serve some 
higher public good. They behave, he de- 
clares, much like consumers in a market- 
place. For work stemming from that basic 
theory of political economy, Buchanan, 
67, last week won the 1986 Nobel Prize 
for Economic Science. The Tennessee- 
born professor at George Mason Univer- 
sity in Fairfax, Va., is the 14th American 
to win the economics award since it was 
first given in 1969. 

Buchanan is one of the leading 
spokesmen of the “public-choice” school, 
which applies the discipline of economics 
to the study of political decision making 
Governments reflect the actions and 
choices of politicians, Buchanan argues, 
just as markets operate through the deci- 
sions of consumers who buy and sell 
goods. His theories help to explain the 
growth of budget deficits. Members of 
Congress are primarily motivated by a de- 
sire to get re-elected, Buchanan assumes. 
“Their natural proclivity is to spend more 
and not tax,” he says. The result: a “re- 
gime of permanent budget deficits.” The 
cure, Buchanan contends, is to change the 
rules of the game. Says he: “We must im- 
pose a constraint on politicians when it 
comes to spending.” Accordingly, he sup- 
ports a constitutional amendment to re- 
quire Congress to balance the budget. 

Buchanan has several admirers 
among members of the Reagan Adminis- 
tration. James Miller III, director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, was a 
doctoral student of Buchanan's in the 
1960s. Another Buchanan supporter: Ma- 
nuel Johnson, a former George Mason 
professor who is now vice chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

When not teaching, Buchanan runs a 
400-acre farm near Blacksburg, Va. He 
was rumored to have been a candidate for 
the Nobel award in 1984, but this year, he 
says, “I had no premonition this would 
happen. I was shocked.” So were some 
mainstream economists who have paid 
little attention to Buchanan’s work. One 
M.I.T. professor last week called public- 
choice theory “unsophisticated.” Buchan- 
an admits that his ideas are “not stan- 
dard” but points out that many of his 
theories are “simple applications of com- 
mon sense that the academics all forget 
about.” —By Barbara Rudolph. 
Reported by Jay Branegan/Washington and 
Bernard Baumohl/New York 
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Medicine 





Hy Most people are born with two 
anticancer genes that act like 
guardians to protect the eye 
from cancer. 





_ Erte. 


Two Payoffs in the Hunt for Genes 


New light shed on muscular dystrophy and a rare eye cancer 


ertain types of cancer seem to run in 

some families, and in the early 1970s 
a geneticist named Alfred Knudson came 
up with one explanation: genes that nor- 
mally protect against the cancer somehow 
get lost or damaged. Other scientists sug- 
gested that these genes serve as “off” 
switches, restraining cells from replicat- 
ing ceaselessly and forming malignancies. 
If the switches are not inherited or are 
somehow disabled by, say, radiation, 
chemicals or viruses, cancerous growth 
might start. Logical enough; but as years 
passed without hard- evidence, people 
questioned whether such genes existed. 

Last week brought vindication for 
Knudson, now at Philadelphia’s Fox 
Chase Cancer Center. A group of Boston- 
area scientists announced that they had 
discovered a gene that normally blocks 
retinoblastoma, a rare and often heredi- 
tary eye cancer that develops in children. 
The find should lead to an accurate test 
for genetic susceptibility to the disease 
and perhaps improved treatment. It has 
also raised hopes that other genes will 
soon be found that inhibit the more com- 
mon cancers of the lung, breast and colon. 
Says Team Member Robert Weinberg, an 
M.LT. and Whitehead Institute biologist 
who has done pioneering work in cancer 
genetics: “Once you understand the ori- 
gins of a disease, you can work toward its 
prevention or cure.” 

On the same day that the retinoblas- 
toma team made headlines, the Muscular 
Dystrophy Association announced anoth- 
er important find. A group of scientists, 
led by Louis Kunkel of Boston Children’s 
Hospital, had discovered the gene that, 
when defective, causes Duchenne muscu- 
lar dystrophy. The discovery may lead to 
an effective treatment, even a cure, for the 
crippling and usually fatal disorder that 
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afflicts 200,000 people in the U.S., most of 
them young boys. 

Both the retinoblastoma and Du- 
chenne genes were located by comparing 
DNA strands from healthy and diseased 
cells. The retinoblastoma team, led by 
Ophthalmologist Thaddeus Dryja of the 
Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
found that there are actually two genes in 
healthy people that protect against the 
eye cancer—probably by ordering pro- 
duction of a protein that prevents cells 
from multiplying uncontrollably. People 
born with both of these genes intact can 
usually sustain damage to one without de- 
veloping retinoblastoma. But those born 
with one damaged gene nearly always 
lose the other and develop the disease. 

Discovery of the genes, Dryja pre- 
dicts, will within a year’s time result in ac- 
curate prenatal and childhood diagnostic 
tests for retinoblastoma. The next step, he 
says, will be to find and synthesize the 
protein ordered by the genes, the one that 
prevents wild cell proliferation. This still 
unknown protein might one day be ad- 
ministered to those lacking the gene and 
could act to halt the disease. Eventually, 
advances in gene therapy might even lead 
to a cure, perhaps through the use of 
bioengineered viruses that would ferry 
copies of the healthy gene to the cells of a 
retinoblastoma victim. 

Advances in treatment of Duchenne 
muscular dystrophy could come even fast- 
er, particularly synthesis of the protein 
ordered by a healthy Duchenne gene. 
According to David Nathan, physician- 
in-chief at Boston Children’s Hospital, 
“There is a good chance” that work could 
be accomplished soon enough to benefit 
today’s patients. —By Joe Levine. Reported 
by Christine Gorman/New York and Suzanne 
Wymelenberg/Boston 


Eye Misery 
Insurance loss halts drug test 


t is an unsightly affliction. Victims of 

blepharospasm suffer from continual 
eyelid muscle spasms that clamp the lids 
closed for seconds to minutes. In effect, 
sufferers are left blind. Over the past six 
years, however, more than 2,300 Ameri- 
cans have had their blepharospasm symp- 
toms eased by an experimental drug 
called Oculinum. But now nationwide 
testing has been halted because the manu- 
facturer says he is no longer able to find 
an insurance company that will sell him 
affordable liability coverage. Apparent 
reason: Oculinum is made from botulinus 
toxin, the deadly bacterial poison that 
causes botulism. 

Until the drug was developed, suffer- 
ers were forced to rely on largely ineffec- 
tive medications or disfiguring surgery. 
But Oculinum brought them almost in- 
stant relief. Injected into the tissue around 
the eye, it paralyzed the spasming muscles 
for as long as three or four months, there- 
by preventing them from squeezing the 
lids shut. Mattie Lou Koster, 74, of Beau- 
mont, Texas, had her last injection of 
Oculinum in May. “It was a miracle,” she 
exclaims, “the thrill of being able to open 
my eyes. Now I see through slits, when I 
can see.” Other patients who used Ocu- 
linum, including some suffering from 
crossed eyes (strabismus) or muscle 
spasms of the face, neck and vocal cords, 
are clamoring for the drug. Says Neurolo- 
gist Joseph Jankovic of the Baylor College 
of Medicine in Houston: “All of our pa- 
tients have reversed to their original 
condition.” 

The developer and manufacturer of 
the drug, Ophthalmologist Alan Scott, 
lost his liability insurance last year. In 
January, unable to find another insurer 
willing to charge a'reasonable premium, 
he notified doctors who were participat- 





supply the drug. Because people associate 
the drug with botulism, Scott told the | 
New York Times, insurers are afraid they 
will be hit with huge damage suits if any 
untoward side effects occur. He notes that 
among some 7,000 patients who have re- 
ceived the drug to date, side effects have 
been temporary and mainly limited to 
drooping eyelids, excessive tearing and 
double vision. None have yet brought 
suit. 

A number of Oculinum patients are 
pressing the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion to approve the drug for market soon, 
believing that such a decision might ease 
insurers’ fears. But the FDA is adamant 
about following proper procedures. Says 
Deputy Commissioner John Norris: “We 
can’t make new standards just for Scott's 
product.” a 
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ing in the Oculinum trials that without | 
coverage he would no longer be able to | 
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Feeling the Crunch | 
From Foreign Chips 


Semiconductor makers fight Japanese imports 


exas Instruments seemed as deter- 

mined last week as the troops that 

defended the Alamo. The belea- 
guered electronics giant took out a two- 
page advertisement in the Wall Street 
Journal that was intended to have the im- 
pact of a barrage of cannonballs. “Sud- 
denly an era of explosive invention be- 
gins,” proclaimed the company, as it 
touted an array of new technologies. This 
time the heroic struggle is over the manu- 
facture of semiconductors, the tiny silicon 
chips that form the brains of virtually ev- 
ery advanced product from microwave 
ovens to mainframe computers. The at- 
tacker is Japan, whose aggressive elec- 
tronics industry is on the verge of toppling 
the U.S. as the world leader in the $27 bil- 
lion semiconductor market 

Texas Instruments, which invented 
the first practical chip in 1958 and re- 
mains a major producer, is determined to 
help lead a U.S. counteroffensive. The 
company is rolling out devilishly tiny 
weapons, among them the world’s first 
four-megabit chip, a supersophisticated 
semiconductor that can store more than 4 
million bits of information on a wafer the 
size of a child’s fingernail. Declares Nor- 
man Neureiter, a Texas Instruments vice 
president: “The U.S. semiconductor in- 
dustry is not rolling over and dying.” 

Few industrial struggles, even over su- 
premacy in autos or steel, have ever been 
more important to the U.S. economy 
“The semiconductor is at the heart of 
modern industrial processes,” says Bruce 
Smart, the Commerce Department’s Un- 
der Secretary for International Trade. A 
flood of low-priced chips from Japan has 
squeezed the profits of U.S. chipmakers so 
severely that many of them could fail, 
thus leaving the country dependent on 
foreign supplies for a strategic resource 
Says Smart: “If we were to be forced out of 
business and had to buy our semiconduc- 

| tors from foreigners, they would in effect 
| control one of the vital parts of our indus- 
trial and military strength.” 

The semiconductor industry got a 
measure of help last July when the Rea- 
gan Administration persuaded Japan to 
sign a five-year agreement to stop “dump- 
ing” chips at below-cost prices and to 
make its semiconductor market more 
open to foreign manufacturers. But the 
| pact has stirred sharp controversy over its 
side effects. By forcing chip prices in the 
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US. dramatically upward, critics say, the 
pact could severely harm the competitive 
ability of other high-tech industries whose 
products contain semiconductors 

Nonetheless, almost everyone agrees 
that U.S. chipmakers needed emergency 
relief. In a slump for two years, the indus- 
try has laid off 65,000 workers and is ex- 
pected to post total operating losses of 
$800 million this year. Even the most in- 
novative stars have been humbled. Earlier 
this month Intel startled Wall Street by 
posting a record quarterly loss of $114.2 
million. Advanced Micro Devices said it 
lost $46.9 million during the comparable 
quarter and announced its first layoffs ina 
decade, dismissing 500 of its 13,300 work- 
ers. Many smaller companies that have 
developed highly advanced manufactur- 
ing processes, notably GCA of Andover, 
Mass., and Micron Technology of Boise, 
Idaho, are now in deep financial trouble 
“There’s no question that we're in the 
fight of our lives right now,” says Ralph 
Thomson, senior vice president of the 
American Electronics Association 

The U.S. semiconductor business has 
seen slowdowns before, but the current 
struggle has been the worst yet. The prob- 
lem has its roots partly in the electronics 
boom of the early 1980s, when sales of 
products ranging from personal comput- 
ers to video games created intense de- 
mand for chips. Semiconductor makers in 
Japan and the US. vastly increased their 
capacity, expecting an annual sales 
growth of 30% to 100%. But when the 
computer industry’s expansion stagnated 
two years ago, the resulting glut of chip- 
makers and chips triggered sharp price 
cutting. The cost of a 256K dynamic RAM 
(random access memory) chip, for exam- 
ple, which can store more than 256,000 
bits of information, fell from almost $40 to 
as little as $3. Says Andrew Grove, presi- 
dent of Intel: “There are just too damn 
many of us. It is trench warfare by the 
commercial armies of two countries.” 

By leading the discounting binge, the 
Japanese have grabbed customers away 
from US. rivals. As recently as 1982, the 
American share of the global market for 
integrated circuits, which include the 
most advanced and widely used types of 
semiconductors, stood at 49.1%, com- 





The surfaces of silicon chips, viewed under 
magnification, are endlessly complex grids 











COMING UP FAST 


Worldwide market share 
of integrated circuits 


Source: IN-STAT, Inc. 
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pared with Japan’s 26.9%. At the end of 
this year, Japan is expected to have taken 
the lead with 38% of circuit sales, vs 
35.5% for the U.S., according to In-Stat, 
an Arizona-based research firm. 

Embittered manufacturers in the U.S 
contend that Japanese makers have man- 
aged this coup by selling semiconductors 
at a loss, with the aim of pushing their 
U.S. competitors out of the market 

The Japanese chipmakers tend to be di- 

| versified electronics giants (the big three 
NEC, Hitachi and Toshiba) that can af- 
ford to lose money temporarily on 
| semiconductors because they can rely on 
other revenue to tide them over. In 
contrast, U.S. chipmakers tend to be spe- 
cialized, entrepreneurial companies that 
are more sensitive to profit slumps. An 
exception is IBM, the world’s largest 
semiconductor maker, but the computer 
giant sells none of its chips separately be- 
Cause it uses the entire output in its own 
products 

The Japanese companies have ex- 
celled most of all in the popular dynamic 
RAM chips, which are used by the dozens 
in personal computers and by the hun- 
dreds in larger models. While this type of 
integrated circuit was developed in the 
U.S., Japanese companies have proved 
adept at efficiently turning them out in 
mass volumes. Part of the problem is a dif- 
ference in high-tech corporate culture 
Says Richard Skinner, president of Inte- 
grated Circuit Engineering, a Scottsdale, 
Ariz., semiconductor-research firm: “In 
the U.S., the real glamour jobs are in de- 
signing the chips. But in Japan the manu- 
facturing guys are equal.” Indeed, each 
time U.S. companies have developed a 
larger-capacity memory chip (first the IK 
dynamic RAM, then the 4K, 16K, 64K and 
now the 256K), Japanese manufacturers 
have quickly come up with a lower-priced 
version 

Even so, U.S. manufacturers claim 
they could compete head to head with 
Japanese rivals if the foreigners stopped 
selling below cost. The U.S. chipmakers 
are somewhat optimistic about the new 
trade pact, under which the Department 
of Commerce is setting so-called fair mar- 
ket values for each Japanese company’s 
chip exports to the U.S. To arrive at the 
fair market value, which is the minimum 
| price at which the manufacturer is al- 
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lowed to sell the semiconductor, the de- 
partment tallies up an individual Japa- 
nese chipmaker’s costs in making each 
product and adds a profit of 8%. The Gov- 
ernment’s first fair market values, set in 
August, temporarily pushed prices shock- 

| ingly high. The 256K dynamic RAM chip, 
for example, shot from about $3 each to as 
much as $8.75. But last week the Com- 
merce Department recalculated those 
prices downward, bringing the 256K gen- 
erally below $4 each. 

In addition to raising U.S. prices, the 
pact could help American chipmakers 
compete overseas, since it requires the 
Japanese government to prevent its chip- 
makers from selling semiconductors be- 

low cost in all other countries as well 











though that provision may be difficult to 
enforce. Perhaps more important, the 
Japanese government has agreed to help | 
the U.S. and other countries boost their 
chip sales in Japan, which currently total 
about $750 million, by as much as $2 bil- 
lion within five years. Says Thomas Kur- 
lak, who follows the industry for Merrill 
Lynch: “It has stopped the Japanese abili- 
ty to steamroll.” 

Many buyers of chips, however, com- 
plain that the Government is protecting 
one high-tech industry by raising costs for 
many others. The protests have even 
come from the European Community, 
which believes its computer makers could 
be hurt by rising semiconductor costs. At 
Silicon Graphics in Mountain View, 
Calif., the cost of producing a system con- 
taining 144 one-megabit memory chips 
has nearly doubled because the semicon- 
ductors have increased in price from $22 
to $107. Says Jerry Sugar, president of 
Classic Technology, a computer-systems 
maker in.San Jose: “I called Washington 
to protest. Higher chip prices are going to 
kill the U.S. computer industry.” A more 
likely possibility is that some U.S. com- 
puter manufacturers will consider moving 
their plants to the Far East, where Japa- 
nese chips are still being sold cheap de- 
spite the agreement 





till other critics of the pact think it 
could be detrimental to U.S. chip- 
makers in the long run by giving 
the Japanese a respite from cost cutting, 
during which they can pour their profits 
into research and development. In the 
meantime, other discounters, like the Ko- 
reans, are rushing into the U.S. market to 
fill the discount gap. “I’m meeting with a 
group from Seoul tomorrow. Their prices 
will be better,” says Donald Kingsbor- 
ough, chairman of a California toy com- 
pany, Worlds of Wonder, that uses a high 
volume of chips in products like Teddy 
Ruxpin, the talking bear 
U.S. chipmakers never expected 
much relief from competition. They have 
already turned their attention to types of 
semiconductors that foreign rivals will 
find more difficult to copy. The chip- 
makers believe their future lies in fabri- 
cating relatively small batches—thou- 
sands instead of millions—of custom 
chips for specialized uses. Companies like 
National Semiconductor and Intel are 
moving away from commodity-like mem- 
ory chips to concentrate on microproces- 
sors and other products that perform 
more advanced functions 
But at least one company, Texas In- 
struments, has stubbornly refused to give 
up the race with the Japanese to make 
ever more densely packed memory chips 
Its experimental, 4 million-bit chip con- 
tains components smaller than one mi- 
cron, or .000039 of an inch. Now that the 
company has created a superchip, the 
tougher task will be to manufacture 
them by the millions before the wily Japa- 
nese can catch on —By Stephen Koepp. 
Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington and 
Cristina Garcia/San Francisco 
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The BankAmerica chairman faces the press 


Back Again 





Clausen returns to clean house 


or A.W. (“Tom”) Clausen, 63, it was a 

tough homecoming last week. The 
man who reigned as president of Bank- 
America from 1970 until his retirement in 
1981 was back, this time as chairman, in 
his old offices on the 40th floor of the 
company’s San Francisco headquarters 
building. There he was confronted by an 
unfamiliar and sobering array of corpo- 
rate and financial problems. Clausen, 
however, did not seem unduly worried. 
Said he: “We are going in the right direc- 
tion. I’m here to accelerate the pace.” 

The pace of change at BankAmerica 
(current assets: $117 billion) had already 
picked up quite a bit. The 15-member 
BankAmerica board had met over the 
previous weekend to recall Clausen hasti- 
ly from his retirement in Washington. His 
task: to take over as chief executive officer 
from the man who was both his successor 
and now his predecessor, President Samu- 
el Armacost, 47, who resigned on Oct. 10. 
Directors also bade farewell to Bank- 
America Chairman Leland Prussia, 57, 
who took early retirement. Now Clausen 
must deal quickly with a flood of red ink 
amounting to almost $1 billion in losses in 
the past five quarters at BankAmerica. 
He also faces the unwelcome challenge of 
a more than $2 billion merger offer from 
Los Angeles-based First Interstate Ban- 
corp (assets: $50 billion). Last week a new 
possibility was reported by the Wall 
Street Journal: Citicorp, the largest U.S. 
banking institution, with assets of $176 
billion, was also pondering ways to ac- 
quire BankAmerica. 

Many financial analysts think Clau- 
sen shares some responsibility for the 
bank’s current woes. His previous tenure 
produced a rapid acceleration of Bank- 
America’s lending in energy, farming and 
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the Third World, all areas that have since 





=| generated loan losses. Last week Clausen 


bristled at any mention of those decisions, 
but added, “Would I have done some 
things differently? Of course.” 

In the short run, Clausen does not in- 
tend to do things much differently than 
what Armacost, who was picked by Clau- 
sen as his successor in 1981, was at the 
end. Armacost had begun selling $1.3 bil- 
lion in assets and chopping 5,000 staffers 
from an 80,000-member payroll. Another 
5,000 layoffs are expected in 1987. 

Clausen is expected to be equally re- 
morseless in defending BankAmerica’s 
independence. He has told the company’s 
senior managers that he “remains to be 
convinced” of the virtues of the three- 
week-old merger offer from First Inter- 
state and its chairman, Joseph Pinola, 61. 
For the record, however, Clausen de- 
clared, “We are seeking more information 
about the proposal. When we get it, we 
will weigh its merits.” 

More intriguing was the notion that 


mighty Citicorp was studying ways to ac- 


quire all or part of BankAmerica. Until a 
new California law takes effect in 1991, 
an outright buyout of BankAmerica by 
the New York institution is impossible. 
Federal bank regulators would also have 
to approve the move. Just as important, it 
hardly seemed likely that Tom Clausen 
had come out of retirement merely to pre- 
side over the sale of the empire that he did 
so much to build. . 


Moral Money 
Investments for social activists 


n the 1978 movie Heaven Can Wait, 

Warren Beatty played an angelic cor- 
porate kingpin who proposes that his 
firm, Exo-Grey, shut down a profitable 
refinery because it might pollute the local 
environment. This was not just common 
sense, the Beatty character told his aston- 
ished board of directors, but good business 
as well, for the firm would profit from a 
dazzling image of social responsibility. 
While not all real-life businessmen would 
agree with that kind of thinking, it has 
spawned success for a small but rapidly 
growing group of socially conscious in- 


vestment funds. About half a dozen of | 


these mutual funds are winning customers 
by promising to put money into the stocks 
or other securities of only those compa- 
nies that meet stringent standards on is- 
sues ranging from pollution control to for- 
eign investments. Many of the funds are 
now especially hot because they severely 
restrict investment in companies that 
have ties with South Africa. 

The Pax World Fund of Portsmouth, 
N.H., avoids companies that make weap- 
ons, nuclear power equipment, liquor or 
tobacco products, or that have poor envi- 
ronmental or equal-opportunity records. 
Pax World invests in companies that do 
business in South Africa only if they are 











providers of food or medical supplies. 
Other similar social-investment firms in- 
clude New Alternatives in Great Neck, 
N.Y., and the Bethesda, Md.—based Cal- 
vert Group, which offers both stock-and- 
bond and money-market funds. New 
York City’s Dreyfus, one of the largest 
and most diversified of the general mutu- 
al-fund companies, operates a social-in- 
vestment fund called Third Century, in 
addition to other standard portfolios. 

Assets of the six largest social-invest- 
ment funds have grown from $102 million 
in 1982 to $450 million this year, while the 
ranks of their investors have swelled from 
22,000 to 66,000. The assets of the Pax 
World Fund, for example, climbed during 
that period from $7 million to $50.2 mil- 
lion, and the Calvert funds grew from 
$2.5 million to $146 million. 

While investment decisions colored by 
considerations other than financial merit 
may seem chancy, the socially oriented 
funds are so far performing about as well 
as the rest of the market. According to Lip- 
per Analytical Securities, which tracks 
mutual funds, the total return on Calvert's 
Social Investment Managed Growth Port- 
folio for the year ended Sept. 30 was 
28.6%, a bit more than the average 27.4% 
for standard growth-and-income funds. 
Says John Guffey, executive vice president 
of the fund: “Our record has shown that 
we can do at least as well as broad-based 
averages.” 

That performance may not hold up in 
the long run, but the bottom line is clear- 
ly secondary for social-fund investors. 
“These funds serve excellent purposes 
for religious organizations, foundations 
and universities,” says Jamie Goodrich- 
Ziegler, an associate editor of the Mutual 
Fund Letter in Chicago. “I wouldn't say 
go into them for a good investment, but go 
into them if you believe.” More and more 
investors who worry about the social im- 
plications of their financial involvements 
seem to agree. 5 











Guffey’s fund earned a 28.6% return 
The bottom line is clearly secondary. 
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We challenge you to find better electronics 
at a lower price. 


On second thought, 
we challenge you to find better electronics 
at a higher price. 


Before you buy a new TV, VCR or microwave 
oven, compare our prices with the competition s 
We think you ll find that Goldstar prices are more 
reasonable 

Next, compare our electronics, feature for fea- 
ture, with the competition's. You Il be in for a surprise 

Because not only does Goldstar offer everything 
our more expensive competitors do, but sometimes 
even more 

Our 25” stereo monitor has a high resolution 
picture tube, wireless remote and is cable ready 

Our microwave ovens have computerized soft- 
touch keypad with digitron display, three-stage time 
cooking, turntable, programmed defrost and much more 

And, our VCR comes with a 107 channel cable- 
compatible tuner, 4-event 14-day programmable timer 
and wireless remote 


Clockwise from left: ER-41 1M, CMT-2525, ER-5037, GHV-55FM 


Of course, all Goldstar products are built to the 
highest standards of quality and incorporate state-of- 
the-art technology. 

Why can Goldstar offer you more without charg- 
ing you more? 

Because of some of the most innovative tech- 
nology and advanced production facilities in the 
industry. We are, after all, an $11 billion international 
company known for engineering excellence 

So when we describe Goldstar as Expensive 
electronics. Without the expense., it’s more than just 
a slogan, it s the truth 


4 GoldStar 


Expensive electronics. Without the expense. 


©1986 Goldstar Electronics, lat |. Inc Lyndhurst, Nd 07071 











Harris Trust and Savings Bank. 111 W. Monroe St.. Chicago, IL 60603. 


Member F.D.1.C., Federal Reserve System. 


RONALD BORDEN, PRESIDENT 
IRDEN AN AN 


eople with unique financial con- 

cerns deserve customized bank- 
ing services. And that’s what you'll find 
Upstairs at the Harris, the Private Bank- 
ing Group of the Harris Bank. 

Ronald Borden’s firm specializes in 
accounting services for family-owned companies. He 
has worked with our CPA group for over ten years, and 
does his business and personal banking Upstairs at the 
Harris, We have established a line of credit appropriate 
for his business, made arrangements for his home mort- 
gage, as well as financing for real estate ventures. As 
testimony to these services, Mr. Borden refers his cus- 
tomers to the Harris. 

Specialization is what sets Upstairs apart from pri- 
vate banking at other major banks. There are five 
separate groups of bankers, each concentrating on a 
specific business or profession. These include Medical, 
Corporate Executive. Entrepreneur, Special Investor, 
Attorney and CPA. 

Not everyone needs such ee banking ser- 


vices. But if you're ready to ‘hii jail 
move Upstairs, call J. Patrick 18 
Benton at 461-5670. mr 


Wid Jean 


Upstairs at the Harris. 
Move up to the Banking Lion. 
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Welcome to the Pleasure Dome 





i n their adopted hometown of Edmon- 
ton, Alta., the immigrant Ghermezian 
brothers—Eskandar, Nader, Raphael 
and Bahman—are figures swaddled in 
rumor and mystery. Fiercely privacy- 
minded, they refuse to divulge their exact 
ages and are rarely photographed togeth- 
er. Their rapid-fire conversations in Farsi 
and French often befuddle English- 
speaking business peers. But from behind 
that fog, the four Iranian natives have cre- 
ated one of Canada’s biggest and most 
spectacular real estate baronies and are 
quickly expanding their razzle-dazzle fief- 
dom southward. Before long, U.S. con- 
sumers will get a full exposure to the 
revolutionary marketing flair of the Gher- 
mezians, who have combined a Disney- 
style entertainment vision with their own 
shrewd merchandising sense to produce 
the latest in suburban shopping temples, 
the megamall. 

The prototype of the Ghermezian 
consumer center is the West Edmonton 
Mall, a $750 million garden of retail de- 
lights located 350 miles north of the Can- 
ada-U.S. border. Far and away the 
world’s largest shopping mall, the sprawl- 
ing indoor complex is crammed with 836 
stores, 110 restaurants, 20 movie theaters 
and a 360-room hotel. Covering 5.2 mil- 
lion sq. ft., or the equivalent of 108 U.S. 
football fields, the West Edmonton Mall 
is twice the size of North America’s run- 
ner-up shopping mall, the Del Amo Fash- 
ion Center in Torrance, Calif. The dimen- 
sions loom even more impressively in 
relation to Edmonton’s population, only 
some 683,000. 

Nonetheless, more than 100,000 peo- 
ple a day, as many as 40% of them from 
the U.S., travel to the Edmonton com- 
| plex, and with good reason. The Gherme- 
| zian mall contains a mammoth amuse- 
ment park, with entry free of charge. 
Fully integrated into the retail complex, it 
comes complete with roller coasters and 
carrousels (47 rides in all). The mall also 
boasts an 18-hole miniature golf course 
and a $5 million hockey rink where Su- 
perstar Wayne Gretzky practices with the 
Edmonton Oilers. The center’s Water- 
park sports a 600-ft. water slide and a 2.5- 
acre artificial lake featuring a replica of 
the Santa Maria and four yellow, 40-ft. 
submarines that take tourists on $4 “un- 
dersea” adventures. 

Consummate merchandisers, the 
Ghermezians were looking for ways to 
lure retail shoppers in a thinly populated 
region where the winters are long and 
temperatures often dip to — 40°F. Much of 
their concept is blatantly borrowed from 
Disneyland—right down to the name of 
their amusement park, which they have 
dubbed Fantasyland. (Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions is suing over use of that name.) 
But the Ghermezians view the delights of 
their pleasure dome unsentimentally. 
“We do not make money on the entertain- 











Canada’s Ghermezians create Disney-style shopping playgrounds 


| ment,” says Eskandar, fortyish, one of the 
less secretive of the brothers. “We make 
| money on the retail sales. But it is the en- 
tertainment that brings in the people.” 
The Ghermezian approach is indis- 
putably successful. Sales revenues for the 
complex last year totaled $560 million. 
That take is the equivalent of $280 per sq. 
ft. of retail space, which is twice the rate 
of a typical U.S. retail outlet. 
The Ghermezian retailing spectacular 








is already sprouting a U.S. branch. The 
brothers will break ground next spring on 
another consumer kingdom, planned to 
be twice the size of the West Edmonton 
Mall, in Bloomington, Minn. The Gher- 
mezians are also encouraging a bidding 
war for a third development, to be erected 
near either Toronto or Niagara Falls. 





— 


| Fantasy Makers Bahman, left, and Eskandar 
Roller coasters and Gretzky's hockey rink. 












The mall's artificial lake features yellow submarines and a replica of the Santa Maria 
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| The leap to real estate came in the 1960s, 





| tive position within Triple Five. One 


Says Brother Nader: “The final choice 
will depend upon which is most anxious 
to have us.” New York is definitely eager. 
The state has offered the Ghermezians a 
free 100-acre site for the project just 200 
yds. from the falls, a low-interest $200 
million loan, a decade of cut-rate hydro- 
electric power and a waiver of sales taxes | 
on building materials. 

Shrewd negotiating tactics are a fa- 
miliar part of the Ghermezian success 
story. The family gained a North Ameri- 
can toehold when Patriarch Jacob Gher- 
mezian, now 86, moved to Montreal from 
Tehran in 1959. The family began selling 
Oriental rugs door to door, then opened a 
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Montreal retail outlet, which within five 
years blossomed into a chain of 17 stores. 


when the Ghermezians began snapping 
up land in Edmonton for as little as $100 
an acre while the oil boom got under way 
and later sold some of the property for 
$47,000 an acre. The proceeds were 
poured back into the family’s privately 
held Triple Five development company. 

Today, Triple Five, with $4.3 billion 
in assets, ranks as one of Canada’s largest 
firms. In addition to their megamall in 
Edmonton, the Ghermezians operate six 
hotels in the area and a popular local 
nightclub called Goose Loonie’s that fea- 
tures rock bands and dancers in skintight 
Lycra outfits. The family empire also 
includes several high-rise apartment 
buildings in Edmonton and _ housing 
developments in the city’s sprawling 
suburbs. 

About business matters the Gherme- 
zians are utterly reticent, refusing even 
to reveal which sibling holds what execu- 





thing on which they emphatically and 
publicly agree, though, is the motive be- 
hind their startling retail innovation. 
Says Eskandar: “I don’t work on glory. 
It has to make money before we will 
touch it.” —By Gordon M. Henry. 
Reported by Peter Stoler/Edmonton 
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Business Notes 








Giant-Size 
Coke Offer 


It is a move that may strength- 
en Coca-Cola in its never-end- 
ing battle with PepsiCo for 
soft-drink supremacy. Coke in- 
tends to sell to the public 51% 
of the stock in Coca-Cola En- 
terprises, a mammoth group 
(estimated 1986 revenues: $3.2 
billion) of bottling and canning 
operations that have been spun 
off from the parent company. 
This initial stock offering, 
which will be the largest in 
US. history, will raise up to 
$1.7 billion. 

A few days after the an- 
nouncement of the stock offer- 
ing, executives at the soft-drink 
giant’s Atlanta headquarters 
had another reason to toast 
themselves with Coca-Cola— 
or champagne. Wendy’s Inter- 
national, the Dublin, Ohio- 
based burger chain, announced 
that all of its 1,212 company- 
owned fast-food outlets would 
switch the cola they sell from 
Pepsi to the “Real Thing.” 


MANAGEMENT 


A New Yen 
For Savings 


The campaign is called ““Oper- 
ation Be Stingy,” and one of its 
slogans—“T’'ll do it, you'll do it, 
and everybody will do it”—is 
to be taken seriously indeed. 
Tokyo’s Nissan Motor, in an 














Pawnbroker Davis at his drive-in window 


effort to keep the prices of its 
exported autos low as the value 
of the yen rises against the U.S. 
dollar, has launched a major 
drive to cut costs. 

Some 2,300 middle manag- 
ers have “volunteered” to take 
a 5% pay cut. Last month the 
company even traded five tons 
of old documents to recyclers 
for 330 rolls of toilet paper. 
Nissan refuses to reveal the 
goal of its drive, but Tokyo's 
English-language Asahi Eve- 
ning News reports the compa- 
ny aims to save $1.3 billion 
annually. 


TRADE 


Tough Tariff 
On Soft Wood 


A trade squall blew across 
the northern border last week. 
In a sudden reversal of posi- 
tion, the Commerce Depart- 
ment declared Canada was 
unfairly subsidizing exports of 
softwood lumber to the US., 
an activity that was worth 
more than $2.8 billion last 
year. In response, the Reagan 
Administration said it would 
impose a 15% countervailing 
duty, which is expected to 
cause the cost of new US. 
housing to rise by $1,000 a unit 
or more. 

The decision will mainly 
benefit lumber companies in 
the American Northwest, 
which have chafed as the Ca- 
nadian share of the U.S. soft- 
wood lumber market has ris- 
en from 19% in 1975 to 33%. 





Newport Beach, Calif., has no shortage of models 
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One of the spun-off canning operations 


But the tariff announcement 


stirred resentment in Ottawa, 
where it was pointed out that 
the U.S. Commerce Depart- 
ment three years ago found the 
same Canadian export prac- 
tices to be acceptable. Canadi- 
an International Trade Minis- 
ter Patricia Carney said the 
latest decision “cannot be jus- 
tified” and added that her gov- 
ernment would “pursue all 
avenues available to us to ar- 
gue against this determina- 
tion.” There were worries that 
the softwood-tariff announce- 
ment would compromise deli- 
cate free-trade negotiations 
that have been going on be- 
tween the two countries since 
last May. 


Dream Boats 
On the Rocks 


Psst! Want to be skipper of 
your own ship? Up and down 
all three U.S. coastlines, plenty 
are available, as boatmakers 
are buffeted by one of the worst 
sailboat gluts in memory. No 
accurate estimate of the num- 
ber of vessels for sale is avail- 
able, but price cuts of 25% to 
30%, particularly for second- 
hand sailboats in the $100,000- 
and-under range, have sudden- 
ly become common. Says Bill 
Stewart, owner of a boat bro- 
kerage in Key Biscayne, Fla.: 
“The bottom has just fallen out 
of sales.” 

A number of factors have 
led to the doldrums. One is the 








return of cheap oil, which has 
turned some boaters back to 
gas-powered vessels. Another 
is new low-priced competition 
from Taiwan and Hong Kong. 
Finally, sailboats tend to last 
for many years and to return to 
the used-boat market time and 
again. 





FINANCE 
Please, No 
Helicopters 


Not everyone in the Texas oil 
patch is hurting. Along with 
bankruptcy lawyers and auc- 
tioneers, pawnbrokers are 
profiting from the troubles of 
the region’s economy. 

In suburban Houston's af- 
fluent Memorial area, Pawn- 
broker Jean Davis last month 
installed a drive-in window 
so that once rich oil barons 
would not have to embarrass 
themselves by going through 
the shop’s front door. Davis 
recently began dispatching 
a black limousine to bring 
in clients. At Shaw’s Jewel- 
ry and Loan on the eastern 
edge of Houston’s tony Riv- 
er Oaks section, pawnbroker 
loans are running nearly 20% 
above last year’s pace. The 
new clients are bringing in ev- 
erything from a $35,000 bronze 
statue to state-of-the-art stereo 
systems. One oil company ex- 
ecutive came into Shaw’s to 
get a loan on a helicopter but 
was turned down because the 
shop had no place to store the 
collateral. 
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Show Business 











| COVER STORIES 


Rock’s Renaissance Man 


Got a movie. Got a record. Got some wild, wild life 











“Oh,” David Byrne said, 
“you want to see the Af- 
rican fire ants?” 

It was deep night out 
on a Texas plain flat as 
a pan bottom and just 
about burned through. A 
recent rain had slaked 
the land a little but brought forth legions 
of ants to infest the ground and pester a 
nearby film set. 

Exterminators were summoned, ants 
dispatched, but one actor, arriving late, 
felt he had missed out on some fun. “Fol- 
low me,” said Byrne sympathetically, as 
he grabbed a flashlight and walked into 
the dark. 

This is a man whose first great song 
was called Psycho Killer. A man who 
is the formative force behind Talking 
Heads, one of the decade’s most formida- 
ble bands, a group responsible for the 
sweetest, strangest, funniest rock to roll 
over the ‘70s and nestle into the 80s. A 
man who should be hanging close to the 
set, seeing to the details of directing his 
first feature film, not striking out on some 
weird nocturnal expedition in search of 
hymenopterous marauders. He may not 
resemble the manic murderer in The Tex- 
as Chain Saw Massacre, but he will never 
be mistaken for Mark Trail either. Is this 
a man to follow into the night? 

No question. It took a while, and a lit- 
tle stumbling, but Byrne found what he was 
looking for. He stood near a mound of 
earth and shone his light down and waited. 
This was no exterminator. He was more 
like an ally. And after just a little while, the 
fire ants came out for David Byrne. 

He has been, for ten years now, a cool 
hand at bringing up all manner of crawly 
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things from just below the surface. Byrne 
and the Heads made music that examined 
some of the oddest, spookiest manifesta- 
tions of modern emotional life, sang songs 
that turned grim tidings into deadpan 
jokes and disaffection into disarming so- 
cial parables. Byrne’s lyrics played four- 


| wall handball with anomie and, floating 

















































all around the band’s cunning and enter- 
prising rhythms, moved the Heads past 
punk and over the crest of rock’s new 
wave into a forefront they had sharpened 
up for themselves. 

The Heads were a prominent part of 
a creative community that kicked avant- 
garde American culture into a newer, 
more accessible shape. Music, dance, per- 
formance art and rock all flowed together 
into a single swift stream, which Byrne 
navigated effortlessly (see following story) 
He also wrote scores for the spectacular 
theatrical ruminations of Robert Wilson 
(The Knee Plays, segments of Wilson’s 
grand-scale project, the C/V/L warS) and 
the spirited, quirky choreography of 
Twyla Tharp. “He is very precise and 
very careful,” Tharp says admiringly 
“He doesn’t waste things, but he is also 
capable of being very adventuresome and 
working with great imagination in a stu- 
dio.” Indeed, Byrne’s 73-minute score for 
Tharp’s The Catherine Wheel was a daz- 
zling bit of aw-shucks virtuosity 

In his younger years, Byrne’s ambi- 
tions were not quite as grand. “Gosh, I'd 
love to be a mailman,” Byrne, 34, some- 
times thought as he was growing up. 
“Read postcards, walk around the neigh- 
borhood.” If Byrne sent out cards of his 
own about his career, the messages might 
go something like this: “Heads bust out— 
six of our ten albums go gold”; “Heads al- 
bums make the Top 20 (Remain in Light 
to No. 19, Speaking in Tongues to No. 
15)"; “Hi everybody. Gone to Hollywood. 
Love, David.” 

True Stories, the movie Byrne direct- 
ed between ant forays in Texas, promises 
to introduce its maker’s quirky imagina- 
tion to the widest audience yet. He also 




















co-scripted it, helped design it, acts in it 
and wrote the score, which, as performed 
by the Heads, is currently selling fast in 
your neighborhood record store. True 
Stories, which opened in New York City 
two weeks ago, and will be playing in half 
a dozen cities by month's end, was made 
for under $5 million, slightly more than 
the catering budget at a studio Christmas 
party. 

The film has no box-office stars, no 
sex appeal and no traditional production 
values. It is photographed in hues that 
look like a dishware party—color by Tup- 
perware—and its biggest scene is a talent 
contest that concludes a sesquicentennial 
Celebration of Specialness in the mythical 
town of Virgil, Texas (pop. 40,000 and 
growing). Kind of a downtown Our Town, 
you might say, full of high boho spirits 
and jokey asides that illuminate with 
fondness as often as they satirize without 
malice. But do not doubt it for a second: 
True Stories is the most joyous and inven- 
tive rock movie-musical since the Beatles 
scrambled through Help! 

Byrne in person is unassuming and 
unprepossessing, a still, shrewd presence. 
“T’ve seen David in a room full of people, 
acting like he was reading the newspa- 
per,” says Jo Harvey Allen, who enlivens 
the movie with her periodic appearances 
as the Lying Woman. “Two weeks later, 
he would make some comment about who 
said what, some tiny detail. He doesn’t 
miss anything.” On screen, as True Sto- 
ries’ Narrator chatting to the camera or 
wandering through the action in a red 
Chrysler convertible, there is something 
both warming and ominous about him. 
The voice, maybe: flat, arrhythmic, dis- 
pensing stream-of-consciousness folk wis- 
dom (“Things that never had names be- 
fore now are easily described. It makes 
conversation easy”) like an old-time 
pharmacist handing out a Bromo. Or just 
his presence: decked out in cowboy duds 
(“They sell a lot of these around here, but 
I never see anybody else wearing them”), 
moonstruck and heartfelt, with knowing 
eyes and open face and sloping, sculpted 


| jaw. Gregory Peck dosed out on lithium. 


He sure gives you pause. Then he makes 
you laugh. 

“People talk about how strange I am,” 
says the man who dances onstage like a 











Bunraku puppet leading an aerobics class 
and ended his last series of Talking Heads 
concerts wearing a huge white suit cut like 
a tailored tennis court. “Of course, being 
inside myself, not having the perspective, 
I don’t think I’m odd at all. I can see that 
what I’m doing is not exactly what every- 
one else is doing, but I don’t think of it 
as strange.” 

Not exactly, indeed. Byrne’s band 
started out in the punk new-wave era but 
outlasted and outclassed it. His lyric for 
their 1979 song Life During Wartime has 
a spooky pertinence that sounds like sci-fi 
for a perpetual present tense: 


Heard of a van that is loaded with 
weapons, 

Packed up and ready to go, 

Heard of some grave sites, out by 
the highway, 

A place where nobody knows 




































































Byrne at home in Manhattan 


The sound of gunfire, off in the 
distance, 
I'm getting used to it now 


What made Heads songs like this so 
insinuating—so persistent, so haunting— 
was not just their edginess but their off- 
kilter humor. A verse full of imminent vi- 
olence could almost scar you with sur- 
prise, scare you from laughing. Then a 
chorus (“This ain't no party, this ain’t no 
disco,/ This ain’t no fooling around”/ 
This ain’t the Mudd Club, or CBGB/ I 
ain’t got time for that now’) comes bounc- 
ing in to turn everything inside out and 
dare you not to. 

Byrne and the band are still looking 
for laughter and surprise, but the tune is 
different. Nowadays it has a larky up- 
tempo swing that sounds like a roadhouse 
Saturday night and goes like this: 


I'm wearin’ 

Fur pajamas 

Iridea 

Hot potata’ 

It's tickling my fancy 

Speak up, Ican't hear you... 
I got some news to tell ya, 
Woahoho 

About some wild, wild life 


Wild Wild Life, currently jollying 
up Top 40 radio, could be the Heads’ 
happiest hit yet. It is, additionally, the 
musical cornerstone for True Stories, 
perfectly capturing the sense of wonder 
that infuses the film. If True Stories hits 
American films the way Talking Heads 
hit music, things are going to be differ- 
ent around here. It’s going to be a wild, 
wild life. 

“David is one of those people who 
has forced us to redefine what we mean 
by popular culture and serious culture, 
commercial art and noncommercial 
art,” says Philip Glass, who has known 
and worked with Byrne since 1975. “He 
so resolutely does his own work regard- 
less of whether it is commercial or non- 
commercial, and with so little regard for 
the canons of either of those fields, that 
he creates something uniquely his own.” 
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i “David doesn't say goodbye. He's afraid to say goodbye; he just doesn't do it.’ 





doesn’t exclude liking other kinds of 
things.” He says the True Stories score is 
“pop songs, and, for us, it sounds fairly 
conventional,” but it might be best to 
tread a little carefully here. 

Pop, in rock vocabulary, is slick sub- 
urban territory, the place where Billy Joel 
dwells, and it is no address for a low-key 
aesthetic incendiary like Byrne. By imply- 
ing that Heads music is nibbling on pop- 
corn, Byrne is being provocative, as is his 
habit, and canny, as is his nature. The 
songs in True Stories are kickback good- 
times music, but Byrne means to do with 
this score what he and the Heads have al- 
ways done: infiltrate a genre, work inside 
it and make it over before anyone realizes 
quite what is happening. 


alking Heads, formed in 1975, 
was an art school band: Byrne, 
Drummer Chris Frantz and his 
wife, Bass Player Tina Wey- 
mouth, all attended the Rhode Island 
School of Design, and Keyboard Player 
Jerry Harrison came from Harvard with 
a B.A. and a semester of graduate school 
in design behind him. They were used to 
the behavioral extravagances and shock- 








If all this seems a bit rarefied for the 
populist currents of rock culture, it should 
be remembered that Byrne and the Heads 
were one of the few new-wave bands to 
groove on black music and learn from it 
Heads albums like Fear of Music (1979), 
Remain in Light (1980) and the stunning 
Speaking in Tongues (1983) have a heavy 
soul inflection and an African accent 
When Byrne collaborated with Rock Pro- 


ducer and Theorist Brian Eno on My Life 
in the Bush of Ghosts (1981), the results 
were like trance music programmed for a 
ghetto blaster 

Lately Byrne’s music has been swim- 
ming in odd, winding tributaries close by 
the mainstream. He will defend his inde- 
pendent writing away from the band by 
saying, “Just because you say you love pop 
or rock or whatever it’s called, that 


therapy experimentation of the young 
avant-garde art world, and brought that 
same go-for-it attitude to their music. 
Playing at Manhattan’s CBGB, the 
proto-punk club on the Bowery, the 
Heads dressed in strictly Ivy spiff, like 
floorwalkers from Brooks Brothers. 
Byrne, eyes bulging, long neck turning 
like a periscope, sang like a carny geek 
who could not digest his chicken. Then 
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Divine Comedy for the ’80s 


he Lying Woman (Jo Harvey Allen) leans across the res- 

taurant table and confides that the reason for her amazing 
psychic powers is that she was born with a tail. Yes! Her 
mamma had it surgically removed and kept it in the medicine 
cabinet, “right between the 4-Way Cold Tablets and the mon- 
key blood.”” Which is about where, in the cinematic scheme of 
things, True Stories fits. Right between a 4-H rally and the 
Monkees’ Head. Between Dallas and Paris, Texas. Between 
Charles Kuralt and Fellini. Between David Letterman and Da- 
vid Lynch. Between everything you forgot about rock movies 
and nothing you quite expect 

In 1955, as Bill Haley’s Rock Around the Clock throbbed 
through The Blackboard Jungle, rock-'n’-roll hit movies with 
the force of a party doll at a quilting bee. Each form cheerfully 
exploited the other; neither was ever quite the 
same. By the 60s, movies were an indispens- 
able tool for marketing any hot new group 
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is a divine comedy for the ’80s, with Narrator Byrne acting asa 
hip-nerd Virgil to the moviegoer’s Dante in this travelogue of the 
surreal landscape called Virgil, Texas. It also represents the first 
big-screen flowering of the decade’s dominant hip sensibility 
Like Letterman with his “Small-Town News” and “Stupid Pet 
Tricks,” Byrne is fascinated by the seemingly banal. Like 
Lynch’s Blue Velvet, True Stories rides the subterranean cur- 
rents of bizarre behavior that bubble under Smalltown, U.S.A. 
“It’s a strange world, isn’t it?” the characters in Blue Velvet keep 
saying. Yes, Byrne would reply, strange and wondrous. 

That nothing much happens during our three days in Vir- 
gil—oh, there’s a Felliniesque fashion show and a parade and a 
talent show and later a wedding—is O.K. by our Narrator. He 
wants us to observe the eccentric rhythms of people’s minds 
and movements. A girl in a white dress careers down the empty 
highway, emitting bird cries, singing in her own language. Civ- 
ic Leader Earl Culver (Spalding Gray) uses tomatoes and pep- 
pers to illustrate a dinner-table harangue on 
the fragmenting of capitalism; the lobster cen- 
terpiece revolves and glows. A middle-age ex- 





Richard Lester’s A Hard Day’s Night pinned 
the larkish wit of four Liverpudlians on top of 
the world; Bob Rafelson’s Head (co-written 
with Jack Nicholson) was a brilliant, bilious 
suicide note from the Monkees to their die- 
hard fans. Today rock helps sell nonrock pic- 
tures from Top Gun to Rocky IV. But it took 
David Byrne to bring the music back to its 
roots, to secure it in the mouths and guts of his 
True Stories tellers. 

Not to be too modest about it, True Stories 


STORIES 


ecutive, alone in his office late at night, prac- 
tices a sensuous boogaloo. In the cozy heart of 
Reagan's America, the renegade spirit stirs. 
| And Byrne is unlikely to care whether you 
laugh or scratch your head. 

Laughter is more appropriate—the laugh- 
ter of recognition, not of condescension. Byrne 
has the joy of a SoHo sophisticate discovering 
that there are other beguiling life-forms out 
there, and True Stories communicates that 
pleasure as ripely as any film made by New 
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there were the songs. “Psycho killer, 
qu est-ce que cest/ Run, run, run, run 
away,” Byrne would blurt, contriving to 
sound simultaneously like the murderer 
and his victim, Perfect new-wave icons, 
then: psychotic preppies. The pure prod- 
ucts of America in the process of going 
blissfully crazy. 

The mid-'70s nourished punk, which 
had been born in London out of rage and 
poverty. By the time it crossed the Atlan- 
| tic, however, punk was more attitude 
| than anything else, a rallying cry for a 
| kind of aesthetic housecleaning. Artists, 
who are perpetually reinventing them- 
selves, copped on to punk’s foot-to-the- 
floor energy. Rockers hung out with 
painters all over lower Manhattan, and 
there was a loose alliance drawn from 
other forms of dance and theater and 
music too. 

Byrne and the Heads took a promi- 
nent lead in all this. They adopted their 
thematic boldness from artists and their 
musical inventiveness from sources as di- 
verse as Glass and James Brown. The 
band found a niche where the avant- 
garde and the mainstream could nicely 
accommodate each other. Says Byrne: 








“I'm wearin’/ Fur pajamas/ I ride a/ Hot potata’/ 


. Speak up, I can't hear you.” 





“The band and I existed in a kind of mid- 
dle ground, somewhat art, somewhat pop- 
ular, so we ended up being caught in that 
whole phenomenon.” 

Byrne had a knack for making the ev- 
eryday seem paranormal and the bizarre 
just something on the lee side of ordinary. 
His sister Celia, 29, a graduate student in 
public health at UCLA, calls this “David's 
different way of looking at something old.” 


Beth Henley, who won a Pulitzer Prize for 
her play Crimes of the Heart and who 
collaborated with Byrne and Stephen To- 
bolowsky on the True Stories scenario, 
says he “avoided anything flashy. He went 
for the specialness of the ordinary.” 
“David has a very bewildered sense of 
humor,” Henley adds. “I wouldn't call it 


| wry because that implies a sarcasm that 


he doesn’t have. He laughs really loud at 


things and then gets embarrassed because 
he did.” Still, getting on Byrne’s wave- 
length takes adjustment. “I didn’t put a lot 
of emphasis on the psychological motiva- 
tions of the characters, and some actors 
found that a little troublesome,” he ad- 
mits. Ask John Goodman, whose portray- | 
al of the earnestly romantic Louis Fyne is 
a memorable one, what he thinks about 
Byrne, and he will smile and say, “That 








Yorkers in Texas since 
Bonnie and Clyde. A \ip- 
sync contest, to the Talk- 
ing Heads’ bar-brawl 
rave-up Wild Wild Life, is 
awhirl with amateur ener- 
gy. For 15 seconds or so 
each, a dozen locals—Lou- 
is the Country Bachelor 
(John Goodman), his pal 
Ramon (Tito Larriva) and 
even Byrne in a gigolo’s 
mustache, but also a little 
girl, a fat woman, a Prince 
look-alike and his votary 
(played by Fellow Heads 
Jerry Harrison and Tina 
Weymouth)—¢get to put on 
the hit, and each does so with reckless style. Other songs show 
up disguised as TV commercials, voodoo incantations, 4-H 
boys’ chants, a fashion-show monologue; and in each the down- 
home naiveté of the lyrics twins neatly with the gotta-sing-along 
tunes. Hard not to have a lot of fun watching this movie. 
Itisalso gorgeous to look at, a triumph of craft and audacity for 
a novice feature-film director. Top Cinematographer Ed Lach- 
man (Union City, Desperately Seeking Susan) hasshot the film with 
the shadowless clarity of postcards and Polaroids. The Narrator’s 
convertible streaks down the highway like a big red Road Runner, 
and the Laziest Woman in the World (Swoosie Kurtz) vegetates in 
a tidy mansion surrounded by the bleak glamour of the Texas 
plains—civilization’saffront to parched nature. Byrne’s framing of 


Three stories: Louis, the Laziest Woman in the World and Ramon 





The deft cartoonery of a postmodern Preston Sturges stock company 


the actors, like his sense of 
humor, is just off center and 
right on target. It gives all 
the performers (especially 
Goodman, who becomes 
tomorrow’s star with hisen- 
dearing turn as Louis) plen- 
ty of room to expand their 
characters from stereotypes 
into the deft cartoonery 
of a postmodern Preston 
Sturges stock company. 

As he developed 
the screenplay, Byron 
stripped the narrative of 
interstices and “intrigue” 
so that there would be less 
interaction among the 
main characters, and the vision of Virgil would be filtered 
through the Narrator’s unblinking eyes. It is through his out- 
sider’s eye that the good people of Virgil are viewed. Yet an un- 
usual symbiosis takes place. The Eastern sharpies in the film’s 
crew and the hard-caked rurals whose town they invade get 
along just fine. Earl Culver and Louis and the Lying Woman 
and the rest, while remaining very much their idiosyncratic 
selves, easily form the newest version of a traditional small 
town. They may congregate in malls instead of town halls, but 
by indulging one another’s peculiarities, they create a sense of 
community. Why shouldn’t the national anthem of Virgil be 
Wild Wild Life? And why shouldn't the alien Narrator stop by 
to celebrate everybody's specialness? —By Richard Corliss 
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man uses a different dictio- 

nary.” Spalding Gray, the 

gifted monologist who ap- 

pears as the civic leader of 

| Virgil, notes that “David’s 
a paradox. He’s the most 
absent-present person I’ve 
ever met. He has two 
worlds going at the same 
time.” 

That did not prevent 
Gray from checking out 
the African fire ants with 
Byrne or from embellish- 
ing his character with 
some of his own dialogue 
and with gestures derived 
from a vintage volume on 
public speaking provided 
by the director. Byrne, in- 
deed, remained approach- 
able throughout his stay in 
Texas. Out dancing at 
night, he moved much 
more shyly and tentatively 
than he does onstage and 
even produced his wallet ID for skeptical 
clubgoers who demanded certification 
that the David Byrne was in their midst. 

For their part, the folks in Texas were 
guarded but quickly won over. Some 130 
acts showed up at the Arcadia Theater in 
Dallas to audition for a slot in the film’s 
talent-show sequence. There was every- 
thing from dancing goldfish to a man who 
set his foot on fire. “No one treated it like 
The Gong Show,” says Byrne. “No matter 
how outrageous or eccentric their act was, 
they were very sincere about it. There was 

| a lot of heart in the performances.” Byrne 
discovered that film can be as subtle and 
malleable as the tracks of a recording, 
which may account for the sense of glee, of 
risks that paid off, that pervade True Sto- 
ries. Says Filmmaker Jonathan Demme 
(Melvin and Howard), who directed the ex- 
traordinary Talking Heads performance 
documentary Stop Making Sense in 1984 
and served as an “active friend” to Byrne 
during the making of True Stories: “You 
couldn't name a more ex- 
citing new director. He can 
give you something brand 
new that you understand 
evenas you'reexperiencing § 
it. He’s like Martin Scor- 
sese in that regard. Experi- 
mentation becomes _in- 
stantly accessible.” 
Looking at old video- 
tapes of early Talk- 
| ing Heads performances, 
| Byrne now says he recog- 
nizes “how really strange 
we were. A lot of it was my 
lack of confidence and 
technical ability as a per- 
former and a musician. 
We were an alternative to 
a lot of the overblown pop 
music that was around 
then, but it wasn’t as sim- 
ple as what I described. 4 
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A matched pair: Byrne with Designer Adelle Lutz 


“It might be four years now. That's pretty good.” 


The music had this disturbing hue to it.” 
Heads fans of long-standing will notice 
the difference, say, between an early song 
about America called The Big Country, 
with its disaffected chorus (“I wouldn't 
live there if you paid me to”); and True 
Stories’ anthemic City of Dreams, with its 
poignant, lulling melody and amber- 
waves-of-grain imagery: “We live in the 
city of dreams/ We drive on the highway 
of fire/ Should we awake/ And find it 
gone/ Remember this, our favorite town.” 
Byrne finds the contrast untroubling. “I 
discovered that it’s more fun to like 
things, that you can kind of like things 
and still be gently critical, without blind 
acceptance,” he says. 

Spoken like a regular Thornton Wil- 
der. But then part of Byrne’s deft comic 
talent has always been that he is a quick 
study. Born in Dumbarton, Scotland, 
Byrne moved with his mother Emma and 
electrical engineer father Tom first to 
Hamilton, Ont. (where Sister Celia was 








At the keyboard: in his own Manhattan recording studio 


“David's a paradox. He’s the most absent-present person I've ever met.” 








= born), and then to Balti- | 

= more. Young David ar- 
rived there at age seven 
with an already burgeon- 
ing interest in music. (His 
folks say he played his 
phonograph almost per- 
petually from age three 
and took up the harmonica 
at five.) 

“We weren't your typi- 
cal American family,” Ce- 
lia says, and her brother 
adds, “My parents fostered 
a little bit of a view of us as 
outsiders. They are very 
happy, but they never 
completely adapted.” It 
wasn’t simply that the 
Byrnes had teatime in the 
afternoons—a habit in 
which David still in- 
dulges—or that Tom 
Byrne seemed to others to 
be just the kind of mildly 
eccentric technowhiz who 

really could, as family legend insists, have 
once fixed a submarine with a coat hang- 
er. The Byrnes were politically active and 
socially liberal; Emma Byrne is a Quaker. 
Folk and Scottish music was played in the 
house, and the Byrnes seemed to be the 
only parents around who were not mak- 
ing speeches and threats about everything 
from loud rock to long hair 
Music had always been important, of | 
course—by high school, David was onto 
the violin, accordion and guitar—but 
Emma remembers an art and music ex- 
position in Montreal that sent her 15- 
year-old son off in another direction. “As 
soon as we came back,” she says, “David 
spent the next few months in the base- 
ment, painting and just doing things all 
day.” Some of David's efforts are still to 
be seen in the town house in Columbia, 
Md., where the Byrnes live now, includ- 
ing a comic strip he drew to illustrate 
some personal notions of paradise. 
“When we die,” says one frame of the 
strip, “there is a party in 
heaven.” | 

David took honors | 
classes at high school, but 
it was extracurricular ac- 
tion that got his full at- 
tention. Early attempts 
at mainstream musician- 
ship met with some resis- 
tance. He was rejected 
from the choir at Arbutus 
Junior High because, the 
teacher told his parents, 
David was “off-key and 
too withdrawn.” 

Yet a few years later he 
was playing Bob Dylan 
and Joni Mitchell tunes at 
a campus coffeehouse near 
the University of Mary- 
land. A lot of Byrne’s high 

. school classmates were go- 
= ing into the military, but, 
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Kings: 12 mg. “tar,” 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Feb. 1985. - 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 











DODGE 
DAKOTA 


THE FIRST TRUE 
MID-SIZED PICKUP 
EVER MADE. 
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pine 


Smaller than a full-sized pickup. 
Larger than a compact. Dakota is the first 
true mid-sized pickup ever made. 
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A WHOLE NEW SIZE THREE ACROSS SEATING WIDE OPEN CARGO SPACES 

More fun to drive than a full-sized pickup. More truck than a compact. With more head, shoulder and hip room 2,550 pounds, maximum available 
than any compact you can buy. Import payload. With room enough for a full 4'x8' 
or otherwise sheet of plywood —and in our 8’ long-bed 


model, with the tailgate closed 
















3.9L V-6 POWER 

An all new optional engine with 195 Ibs-ft. of torque 
and, when properly equipped, 5500 Ibs. of towing 
capacity. More than any compact. 


AND THE BEST TRUCK 

WARRANTY IN AMERICA 

Five years or 50,000 miles. Covering the 
engine, powertrain and outer body 
rust-through. Our standard 5/50 
Protection Plan puts Dakota years ahead 
of the competition. See a copy of this 
limited warranty at your Dodge Dealer. 


(ea 
It excludes imports and restrictions apply. Dodge / SU 


The new state of the American truck. 


There’s never been a truck quite like this before. 
Because there's never been a truck quite this 
size before. 


It’s smaller than a full-sized pickup, but it’s big 
under the hood and roomy on the inside. 

It’s larger than a compact, but it’s fun to drive 
and easy on the wallet. 

With all it’s got going for you, Dakota’s going to 
put you in a whole new state of mind. 

So if you’re in the market for a new pickup, don’t 
pick up just any old truck, 

Buy or lease the pickup that’s all new. Inside and 
out. And bumper to bumper. 


Climo aboard. And cross into Dakota territory. 


DIVISION OF CHRYSLER MOTORS 
THE BEST BUILT, BEST 
ARE RAM TOUGH 


“Best Built” based on survey of owner problems with '86 light trucks designed 
& Quilt in No. America and sold Oct.-Nov. ’85 (5 mos. avg. usage) 


BUCKLE UP FOR SAFETY. 


\ Wor than the champagne will spar- 
kié when you toast her with this 14k 


gold necklace. In fact, just its shim- 
mer makes her smile. Wouldn't you 


love to See the look in her eyes? 


Nothing else feels like real gold. 





Celia says, “David wanted to go to art 
school. Teachers and guidance counselors 
tried to talk him out of it. My family was 
supportive though. They just wanted us to 
be happy.” 

Art school liberated Byrne. He logged 
time at two of them, the Maryland Insti- 
tute’s College of Art and the Rhode Island 
School of Design in Providence. He was 
formally enrolled at R.1.S.D. for just two 
semesters bul subsequently spent one year 
hanging out and letting his fantasies roam 
wild. “He was doing conceptual art,” Tina 
Weymouth remembers. “David has never 
been one for draftsmanship.” Byrne 
earned some money working 
the grill at a hot dog stand 
but largely devoted himself 
to experimental extrava- 
gance. At Maryland he 
formed a duo called Bizadi 
with an accordion-playing 
friend, and would sometimes 
perform with a lighted can- 
dle on his violin bow 


&é avid would do 
Dene to get at 
tention,” Wey 


mouth says. “He'd do any- 
thing on a dare. He'd gotoa 
party wearing a red taffeta 
dress Byrne's taste in 
wardrobe tamed down as his 
musical inclinations became 
more Frantz had 
fantasized about forming a 
rock band. He and Byrne 
provided music for a film a 
friend was making, Frantz 
recalls, “about his girlfriend 
being run over by a car 
The way Weymouth re 
members it, “By the end of 
the session, Chris said to Da- 
vid, because, you know, Da- 
vid didn’t talk very much 
Look, let’s start a band.” It 
clicked.” Says Frantz of that 
historic moment: “We start- 
ed Talking Heads because 
we thought we'd never be 
happy in life until we gave 
rock a shot, a serious try.” 
They moved the action 
south from Providence to New York City, 
a friend came up with a name for the 
band—drawn from TV argot for head 
shots of people holding forth—and things 
began to happen very fast for Talking 
Heads 

The band first appeared at CBGB in 
the summer of 1975. Their lack of techni- 
cal finesse would hardly have been worth 
remarking in the free-for-all punk scene, 
but their material was already abundantly 
strange and appropriately heretical. By 
the end of 1976 they had signed with Sire 
Records and recorded, as a trio, the won- 
derfully titled single Love Goes to a Build- 
ing on Fire. Then they added a fourth 
member, Jerry Harrison, and went on a 


focused 


Show Business 


Byrne recalls that the punk “attitude 
and dress and hairdo were kind of fresh 
and exciting, but the music wasn’t as in- 
novative as we hoped. Some of it was diffi- 
cult to listen to.” Nevertheless, it was in 
England and on the Continent that the 
Heads started reaching a wide audience 
When their first album, Ta/king Heads 
77, was released in late 1977, the record 
company promoted it as part of a punk 
package with an ad that declared, GET BE- 
HIND IT BEFORE IT GETS PAST YOU! 

The music had already put them in a 
groove all their own, but after three more 
albums, the band had become a little frac- 


Two big suits: in 1984 and, insert, 1955 





tious inside its own world. There were 
quarrels over songwriting credits, with 
Byrne almost always assigning himself 
primary authorship. There was dissatis- 
faction about Byrne’s working on his own 
without the band. Harrison concedes that 
that period “was a point of maximum ten- 
sion” but says the cure was for the other 
Heads to work outside the band as well 
“You take the major step of all doing solo 
projects,” Harrison says, “and then you 
stop worrying about apportioning Heads 
credits.” 

Still, Byrne remains the focal person- 
ality of the Heads. His habits (working 
from about 9 in the morning to maybe 8 at 
night), his personal tastes (“strong flavors, 
spicy foods”), his private life (living, 


largely in lower Manhattan, with Actress 
and Designer Adelle [“Bonny”™] Lutz, who 
created some of True Stories’ most in- 
spired outfits, for “it might be four years 
now. That's pretty good”), even the few 
personal surprises he lets drop (choosing 
to remain a British citizen because “it was 
easier to travel. Still is. But I can’t vote 
And I can’t hold a job in civil service”) all 
somehow take on the shape of legend as 
oversized as that white suit 
The band last toured in 1983, and 
Byrne remains noncommittal about fu- 
ture gigs. Nonetheless, Frantz is justifi- 
ably proud of the True Stories album. “We 
did it in five days and per- 
formed much better than we 
ever performed a record be- 
3 fore. We rehearsed it, and 
then we played it like a ga- 
rage band.” But he does ad- 
mit, “Tina and I would love 
to just get out and play. I feel 
like I’m forgetting how.’ 
“So far we've managed 
pretty well to drift apart 
and do other projects and 
come back together and do 
an album of new pop 
songs,” Byrne observes. “As 
long as I have an outlet for 
the other things I want to 
do, usually I am really hap- 
py to work within the band 
form.” But Byrne’s break- 
through with True Stories 


may tip the balance. He is 
reading books like Wa- 
tunna: An Orinoco Creation 


Cycle and The Epic of Gil- 
gamesh, brainstorming on a 
new movie. In one way or 
another, every rock singer 
wants to be Elvis Presley 
But here, all of a sudden, is 
one who can take a cut at 
being Orson Welles. Glass 
thinks “the Talking Heads 
will go on,” but adds, “For 
many of us, it’s the other 
ways in which David will 
be developing that will be 
the most interesting.” 

No matter how Byrne 
swings, it will be worth re- 
calling that, according to Spalding Gray, 
“David doesn't say goodbye. He’s afraid 
to say goodbye; he just doesn’t do it.” He 
has worked at it, though, and when Gray 
dropped around recently to visit Byrne, 
he passed a couple at the door. “Oh, 
goodbye, goodbye, goodbye,” Byrne 
called to them earnestly, baffling Gray 
Was he serious? Teasing? Or perform- 
ing? For this singular creative spirit, 
there is no operative distinction between 
any of those alternatives. No question 
about it. Is there? 

Then Byrne winked at Gray and, 
after a short visit, tried out a few more 
goodbyes —By Jay Cocks. Reported by 
Elizabeth L. Bland/New York, Elaine Dutka/Los 
Angeles and Richard Woodbury/Dallas 








tour of Europe with the Ramones 
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Show Business 


North of 
Dallas, South 
of Houston | 


Manhattan's avant-garde 
conquers the country 


For all his startling im- 
ach eo agery and elemental 
atutn manic drive, David 

Byrne is not alone. In 

fact, Byrne is only the 

most visible member of a 

movement that has re- 

cently vacated its artist- 

loft digs in lower Manhattan and joyfully 
taken up residence right next door to the 
American mainstream. Call it a celebra- 
tion of specialness: SoHo has come uptown 

A collection of adventurous theater 
directors, dancers, composers and rock 
musicians that has been bubbling south of 
Houston Street since the 1960s has wed- 
ded high art to pop culture. Composer 
Philip Glass has brought the pulsating idi- 
om of rock into the sacred precincts of the 
opera house, while Theater Artist Robert 
Wilson's slow-motion dreamscapes have 
influenced not only a neophyte filmmaker 
like Byrne but an experienced theater di- 
rector like Andrei Serban. Performance 
art, an offbeat amalgam of music, theater, 
narration and stand-up comedy, has 
caught flight on the puckish wings of Lau- 
rie Anderson. Choreographers such as 
Twyla Tharp, Lucinda Childs and Laura 
Dean have pushed out the envelope of 
movement with each new step they 
have taken 

Sounds and images once consid- 
ered experimental are now becom- 
ing commonplace. Knockoffs of 
Glass’s trademark repeating chords 
and arpeggios pop up in television 
commercials, movie scores and the 
New Age sounds of Windham Hill 
Tharp’s sinuous, explosive move- 
ments have been danced by Mikhail 
Baryshnikov. Free-form surrealism 
is the mainstay of the rock videos on 
MTV, and their most innovative di 
rectors, like Russell Mulcahy, have 
graduated to feature films. Probably 
not in the past half-century have the 
works of the avant-garde achieved 
such wide currency among main- 
stream audiences 

But isn’t it the function of the 
avant-garde to afflict the comfort- 
able, to stick a rude thumb into soci- 
ety’s eye? Maybe not. Playwright 
Robert Coe, who has collaborated 
with both Glass and Anderson, has 
noted that the “avant-garde per- 
forming arts just don’t play by the 
same rules as a decade ago For 
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Artistic boundaries were targets as inviting as the windows in a college dean's office 


the first time in the history of postwar ex- 
perimental performance, serious artists 
have ceased to assume an attitude of indif- 
ference or superiority to the culture-at- 
large.” Perhaps as a result, popular cul- 
ture is no longer indifferent to them 
Observes Byrne: “In the past, traditional 
artists didn’t care what the public 
thought. More recently people want to 
show their stuff to a wider audience and 
be accepted. People like Anderson and 
Glass don’t consider it selling out to ap- 
proach a popular audience.” 

In fact, the very rules of the game 
have changed, thanks to technology. The 
postwar transistor and video generations 


Moving right next door to the mainstream 





have grown up accepting the electronic 
media as legitimate sources of art. The 
late Pianist Glenn Gould was considered 
odd when he abandoned the concert hall 
for the recording studio, but to the rock 
generation there is little or no difference 
between stereo loudspeakers and a live 
performance. The first group of perform- 
ing artists who have fully integrated tech- 
nology into their acts have encountered 
listeners eager to celebrate their message 
In her 1982 ballet Bad Smells, Tharp 
used a snoopily aggressive closed-circuit 
video camera to chart her dancers’ every 
move, projecting close-up images on an 
overhead TV screen. Anderson’s works 
such as her two-evening epic United 


Byrne, left, with ter Artist Robert Wilson States, Parts I-IV (1983) or her 1985 





stage show Home of the Brave, play 
off the television culture that gave 
them birth. Indeed, some avant- 
gardists have made the television 
screen their preferred medium, like 
Korean-born Video Artist Nam 
June Paik, who amasses hundreds of 
video monitors in assemblages 
When Byrne, driving along the Tex- 
as highways in his red 1985 Chrysler 
Le Baron convertible in True Stories 
turns to the camera and exclaims, 
“Radio reception is great here!” his 
excitement is real. Anyone born af- 
ter 1950 understands the synergy be- 
tween rock 'n’ roll, a radio and the 
open road 

Not everyone is enthusiastic. “It 
is meaningless to describe anything 
as avant-garde today,” says Hilton 
Kramer, editor of the New Criterion 
“Once you had a success on the or- 
der of pop art in the early °60s, it was 
no longer possible to define anything | 
as avant-garde because there was no 
longer anything that met with resis- 
tance. Once what was formerly re- 
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garded as avant-garde was embraced by 
the mainstream, you simply had novelty.” 
While Kramer admits Wilson’s work has 
an audience, he is nevertheless dismissive 
“T think it’s a terrible bore. But people of 
mainstream culture now can accommo- 
date boredom.” 

Still, for many the distinction between 
highbrow and low rent are increasingly 
arbitrary. “What we are beginning to see 
now is that people on both sides are tak- 
ing with equal seriousness someone like a 
David Byrne,” notes David White, execu- 
tive director of Dance Theater Workshop, 
a favorite showcase for avant-garde cho- 
reographers in downtown Manhattan 
Nor are there firm boundaries delimiting 
art forms anymore. Wilson, Glass and the 
others collaborate often, particularly in 
the realm of musical theater (and, by ex- 
tension, film), which has become the 
avant-garde art form of choice. “There 
has been a general move toward a real 
theatricality,” says White. “You create 
something that is full of images and evo- 
cations and poetry, and it appeals to peo- 
ple in a lot of ways on a lot of levels.” 

Collaboration among prominent 
avant-gardists, of course, is nothing new. In 
1910 Serge Diaghilev, the flamboyant Rus- 
sian impresario and leader of the Ballets 
Russes, brought together Composer Igor 
Stravinsky and Choreographer Michel Fo- 
kine to create The Firebird; and Composer 
John Cage and Modern Choreographer 
Merce Cunningham have worked together 
frequently. Nor is it unheard-of for a rock 
musician to hang out with the classical 
avant-garde: Frank Zappa, formerly of the 
Mothers of Invention, has had his serious 
chamber works conducted by no less than 
Pierre Boulez. What distinguishes the 
SoHo artists is the familiar ease with which 
their works play off one another 
T oward the end of True Stories there is 

a down-home talent show, replete 
with dueling auctioneers and a chorus line 
of just plain folks wrapped in Old Glory 
What makes the scene—pure perfor- 
mance art—so arresting, though, is not its 
content but its location. In the X-ray light 
of the setting sun, each catwalk and scaf- 
fold of a makeshift stage stands silhouett- 
ed against the empty spaces of the plains 
At this instant, the vision of another artist 
leaps to mind: the spaceship sequence 
from Einstein on the Beach 

Besides paying homage to Wilson, True 
Stories also tips its dude-ranch ten-gallon 
Stetson to, among others, Glass and Mer- 
edith Monk, who choreographed the film’s 
opening and closing tableaux. Byrne and 
Wilson will collaborate on The Forest, con- 
ceived as both a live opera and a film and 
scheduled for a Berlin premiere in 1988. 
Glass and Wilson joined forces on Einstein, 
the work that marked the avant-garde’s up- 
town coming-out party at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in 1976, and earlier this year 
Glass released the album Songs from Liquid 
Days, which featured lyrics by Byrne, An- 
derson, Paul Simon and Suzanne Vega, with 
performances by Linda Ronstadt and the 
Kronos String Quartet 
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In 1989 Wilson and Glass will join 
forces again with a new opera based on 
the tales of the Arabian nights. Their last 
collaboration was the Rome section 
Wilson’s global epic, the C/V/L warS, 
which will be performed in December as 
the closing attraction of the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music’s Next Wave Festival, 
now in its fourth season. The academy, af- 
fectionately known as BAM, has become a 
national showcase for avant-garde work; 
its president, Harvey Lichtenstein, is the 
movement's Sol Hurok, When Lichten- 
stein courageously produced Wilson’s The 
Life and Times of Sigmund Freud in 1969, 
few thought Wilson’s glacially paced mus- 
ings would be the stuff of box-office suc- 
cess. But when Glass’s opera about the 
early life of Gandhi, Satyagraha, unex- 
pectedly sold out in the fall of 1981, it was 
time to think again 


of 





Glass, Wilson, Byrne, Anderson and 
others had their consciousnesses forged in 
the '60s, when formal artistic boundaries 
were as inviling a target as the windows In 
a college dean’s office. Their minimalist 
spirit was a reaction to the arid formalism 
that dominated the postwar period, par- 
ticularly in music. But the rebellion is 
over, the insurgents have won, and they 
now find themselves in the unexpected 
and sometimes uneasy—position of hav- 
ing become the Establishment. Notes the 
Next Wave's Roger W. Oliver: “All these 
artists started in opposition to what was 
being done at the time. But as they have 
matured, and in order to grow as artists, 
they had to move toward the center.” To 
combat middle-age spread, they have 
branched out. Wilson has taken up tradi- 
tional opera (he will direct Strauss’s Salo- 
me at La Scala in January), Glass has 


Land of the free, Home of the Brave: Performance Artist Anderson's 1985 multimedia show 





Anyone born after 1950 understands the synergy between rock, radio and the open road. 


The avant-garde became hot, even 
chic. Bianca Jagger and Diane Keaton 
joined the Next Wave Producers Council, 
young urban professionals who had never 
gone near Lincoln Center flocked across 
the Brooklyn Bridge, and a BAM ticket be- 
came the scarcest in town. The first Next 
Wave Festival in 1983 featured Director 
Lee Breuer and Composer Bob Telson’s 
dazzling wedding of Sophocles and soul, 
The Gospel at Colonus, which was later 
televised on PBS. The next year saw a tri- 
umphant reprise of Einstein, while last 
season brought Wilson’s incandescent 
play The Golden Windows. It also brought 


forth a full-fledged disaster in The Birth of 


the Poet, a misbegotten collaboration 
among Punk Novelist Kathy Acker, 
Composer Peter Gordon, Set and Cos- 
tume Designer David Salle and Director 
Richard Foreman that was aptly greeted 
with a chorus of catcalls 





written movie scores (Koyaanisquatsi, Mi- 
shima), while Tharp has choreographed 
for the American Ballet Theater and 
worked with Jerome Robbins. The have- 
nots have become the haves 

So when does the next revolution 
start? “There will always be an edge of 
work that has not been discovered, people 
working on the fringe,” says Mark Rus- 
sell, director of Performance Space 122, a 
funky theater carved out of an abandoned 
public school in Manhattan’s East Vil- 
lage. “There is a whole wave of people 
working this way now, underneath the 
surface.” The avant-garde must always 
remain one step ahead, testing and trying 
public sensibilities. But what Byrne, Wil- 
son and the others have done is reassert 
that direct, simple communication can be | 
a revolutionary concept too. And that isa 
true story By Michael Walsh. | 


Reported by Jeanne McDowell/New York 
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of the future. 





It’s definitely not predictable. Yet it’s everything you might expect. The luxurious 


Honda Accord LXi 4-Door Sedan. For once, the future is yours to see. FA EGEJEY 
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While prepping for his role 
as a media consultant and dirty 
trickster in the film Power, 
Richard Gere, 37, was reminded 
of his college days in the *60s. 
Back then, as a student at the 
University of Massachusetts, 
Gere got involved with S.D.S 
and marched on the Pentagon 
but later “dropped out of poli- 
tics and became very cynical,” 
he says. However, after a trip to 
El] Salvador last summer, he 
felt the old activist itch and 
decided to campaign against 
aid for the contras in Nicara- 
gua. Last week the actor hit the 
hustings in upstate New York, 
| livening up fund raisers 
| for Democratic Congressional 





Gere with Pooler in Syracuse 


Candidates Rosemary Pooler of 
Syracuse, his hometown, and 
Louise Slaughter of Rochester 
As he went door to door speak- 
ing on Central America, Gere 
met a swelling electorate. “Peo- 
ple were extraordinarily gener- 
ous,” he said. “They were 
dressed up in their best. Sud- 
denly 18 people lived in each 
house; 15 cars were in every 
driveway.” The show biz ap- 
parently worked. Said Pooler 
“My 17-year-old daughter 
will never be the same.” 


Remember the duck walk? 
Or did you savor the split that 
Michael J. Fox pulled off in the 
climactic scene of Back to the 
Future? In the 1950s dawn of 
rock, rubber-legged Chuck Ber- 
ry was the man who made mu- 
sic strut ‘n’ roll. And so when 
Berry, creator of hits like May- 
belline, Johnny B. Goode and 
Sweet Little Sixteen, turned 60 
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Chuck Berry in St. Louis: the Golden Oldie marking his sweet 6Oth 


last week, the pop establish- 
ment came out to pay tribute to 
the grand, gyrating old man 
Through two celebratory con- 
certs for 9,000 fans at the Fox 
Theater in St. Louis, Berry, ina 
rhinestone, mustard-colored 
shirt, slinked along, scissored 
his knees and thumped on his 
guitar until 2:30 a.m. Working 
hard to keep up with him were 
such progeny as Kelth Richards, 
Eric Clapton, Linda Ronstadt and 
Julian Lennon. At a party after- 
ward, Berry was presented 
with an oversize guitar-shaped 
birthday cake and asked how 
the evening had gone. “I don’t 
ever form an opinion on my 
own performance,” he said 
“There’s nothing for me to say 
because I did it.” 


What was that about “un- 
easy lies the head that wears a 
crown”? Listen to the latest 
cares of that veteran traveler, 
Queen Elizabeth ll, 60. She had 
dreamed for years of visiting 
China, and now that Britain 
has agreed to return Hong 


| ist crowds in 


Kong to the People’s Republic 
in 1997, the royal progress be- 
gan last week. In Peking she re- 
viewed an honor guard of the 
People’s Liberation Army and 
enthusiastically joined the tour- 
the Forbidden 
City. Her hosts were so delight- 
ed with her that chain-smoking 
Leader Deng Xiaoping, 82. re- 
frained from puffing during 
their two-hour lunch, and peo- 
ple along the route, which in- 
cluded Shanghai, Kunming 
and Canton, gave her the larg- 
est reception yet of any foreign 
trip during her 34-year reign 
Trouble was someone forgot to 
keep her husband Prince Philip, 
65, amused. Known as a man 
with a short fuse and a tart 
tongue, he saw some students 
from the University of Edin- 
burgh at a museum in Xi'an 
“If you stay here much longer, 
you will go back with slitty 
eyes,” quipped the royal con- 
sort, who went on to call Pe- 
king “ghastly” before his wife, 
in the words of a student, 
“tried to calm him down.” 
Later, after the incident made 





The Queen in Peking: her husband’s comments were on review 
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|e front pages back home, 


Philip had a final word for the 
“Rather tactless.” 


His trademark may be a 
soccer ball rather than a foot- 





Pelé: aie up Roses 


ball, but nonetheless, Pelé, 45, 
has been tapped to be grand 
marshal of the Tournament of 
Roses Parade in Pasadena, 
Calif., next New Year's Day 
The Brazilian megastar, who led 
his country’s team to World Cup 
victory three times and scored 
1,281 goals in his career be- 
fore retiring in 1977, follows 
such past marshals as John 
Wayne (1973), Gerald Ford (1978) 
and Lee lacocca (1985) in kick- 
ing off the show. “To me it is like 
another World Cup,” said Pelé, 
who flew to California to accept 
his latest honor. “When you 
have a parade of the rose, it is 
much better than a parade of 
weapons. It should be a message 
to the world.” 

— By Kathleen Brady 
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Sweet and Lingering Joy 





The World Series begins at least two games behind 


year is just an instant in 3 
baseball, but an inning isa © 
long time ago, and before any- 3 
one could finish gulping or sigh- 
ing, the World Series was on. If 
the New York Mets and Boston 
Red Sox take most of this week 
to realize where they are, it is 
because playoffs can hang in 
the air as improbably as homers * 
off the bat of Lenny Dykstra or 
the glove of Dave Henderson, 
and neither the National nor 
American leagues had ever 
seen such playoffs. 

Besides poetry, there was 
symmetry. Every dropped shoe 
seemed to have a mate. With the 
bases loaded in the ninth inning, 
Boston's irresistible young relief 
pitcher, Calvin Schiraldi, was one 
strike from holding off the Cali- 
fornia Angels, when he plunked 
their immovable old leftfielder, 
Brian Downing, on the hip. Two 
extra innings later, California 
took a 3-game-to-1 lead and 
Schiraldia seat in the dugout with 
his face in a towel and his profile 
ina tableau. But the very nextday 
he retired Downing for the final 
out of the most remarkable game almost 
anyone could remember 

In an eleventh-inning exchange that 
recalled Pete Rose, Carlton Fisk and the 
1975 Cincinnati-Boston World Series, 
Angel Bobby Grich whispered to Old 
Teammate Don Baylor, “What do you 
think, Groove?” 

“The best game I’ve ever been in,” 
Baylor said softly 

“You and me both, pardner.” 


Los 


HOMAS KELSEY 





High-Strung Starter “Oil Can” Boyd. . . 
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Henderson on top of the wall and the world 


It whirled around Henderson, 28, a 
spare outfielder whom Boston rescued 
from Seattle last August after five un- 
eventful seasons with the Mariners. He 
got into the game in the fifth inning only 
because regular Centerfielder Tony Ar- 
mas went lame. Reaching for a Grich lin- 
er just below the top of the fence in the 
sixth, Henderson unwittingly boosted it 


<| over the wall to give California a one-run 
| lead that became three by the ninth. 


Twenty-five-year Manager Gene Mauch, 


60, the longest and saddest presider in the | 


game, appeared to be on the brink of a 
smile. “My emotions have calluses on 
them,” he said, “this big.” 

But Baylor homered with a man on to 
make it interesting, and Henderson did 
the same with two outs and two strikes to 
make it excruciating. “We're _ ball- 
players,” replied Henderson when asked 
how with one swing left in the season he 
managed to block out a mortal fear of fail- 
ure. “We fail most of the time.” Though 
the Angels tied the game in the bottom of 








the ninth and still had the bases loaded | . 











with only one out, Third Baseman Doug 
DeCinces and then Grich faltered in the 
clutch. After a couple of innings of out- 
fielders’ banging walls like cymbals clash- 
ing, Henderson’s sacrifice fly finally and 

fittingly won. “I got no place to 
= Sleep tonight,” Mauch said 
2 numbly. “I bet my house that 
« DeCinces would get that run in 
> from third.” 

Meanwhile New York had 
; a game’s lead over Houston af- 
= ter five, but the Mets were 
"blessed to be alive. The best 
team in baseball, self-appoint- 
ed, batted .189 and struck out 
57 times. Split-Fingered Fast- 
Baller Mike Scott dismayed the 
Mets twice; all they could do 
with Scott was collect allegedly 
scuffed baseballs and cry to the 
press. Dykstra’s ninth-inning 
homer saved a third loss, and 
Umpire Fred Brocklander’s 
mistaken out call at first base 
forestalled a fourth. Houston’s 
essential run was lost. Slumping 
Catcher Gary Carter eventually 
won that one in the twelfth in- 
ning with a flash single off 
flamboyant Reliever Charlie 
Kerfeld, who had given Carter 
the back of his glove and hand 
fielding an earlier zinger. 

The eye of most storms, 
though, was Dykstra, 23, a 5-ft. 
8-in., 160-lb. outfielder, whom 
the Mets cannot keep from trying to hit 
home runs. In his first full season in the big 
leagues, Dykstra has lived up to his nick- 
name both in bearing and at bat: “Nails.” 
Buzzed by Nolan Ryan in the second 
game, he jumped up and whacked a base 
hit. “That kind of triggered some emotion,” 
mused Manager Davey Johnson. The two- 
run homer that won the third game moved 
Third Baseman Ray Knight to emote, “It 
was like having your lost child found.” 
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.-and High-Sung Stopper Clemens 
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The unanticipated kingdom of Dykstra... 


Then Dykstra’s triple to open the ninth in- 
ning of game six effectively started a whole 
new ball game, one that went on tautly for 
16 innings, the National League’s version 
of the most stirring in memory. 

In a way, once the Mets made up a 
three-run deficit in the ninth, the 
seventh game was grafted onto 
the sixth. Their dread of Scott-in- 
waiting was so huge that Johnson 
burned his entire relief corps and 
most of his bridges in one all-out 
stand. The new short-order king 

| of the bullpen, Roger McDowell, 
went longer than ever (five score- 
less innings) before giving way to 
the deposed and somewhat forgot- 
ten Jesse Orosco. By the 14th in- 
ning, the Astros were down to 
Aurelio Lopez, a preposterous- 
looking screwball pitcher as wide 
and homely as a handball court. 
Promptly nicked for a run, Lopez 
watched from the dugout in sloe- 
eyed wonder as Houston Second 
Baseman Bill Doran struck out to 
open the home half, and Billy 
Hatcher, popping his bubble gum, 
strolled languorously to the plate. 

Not since Fisk eleven years ago has 
anyone backpedaled up the first-base line 
as dramatically as the Astros’ centerfielder 
beseeching his narrow home run to catch 
in the netting that defines the leftfield foul 
pole of the Astrodome. But Hatcher be- 
came his own flip side in the 16th, misplay- 
ing a Darryl Strawberry fly ball into a dou- 
ble. Wild pitches, among other calamities, 
left the Astros three runs to make up in the 
fifth hour of their final game. With a brace 
of singles off fast balls, they got two of the 
runs scored and the tying one to second 
base with an out left and Leading Hitter 
Kevin Bass up. 

Ordinarily, Mets First Baseman 
Keith Hernandez drops by the mound to 
counsel the pitcher, but this time he ad- 
dressed Carter. “Kid,” he said, a perfectly 
natural nickname for a 32-year-old catch- 
er, “if you call another fast ball, I'm com- 
ing to home plate, and we're going to 



















fight.” Seven sliders later, none of them 
especially close to the strike zone, Bass 


struck out fishing. Revalued Orosco re- 
| corded his third victory of baseball’s most 


intense week, and the game dissolved to 
the mere spectacle of a World Series. 


KK‘. Nails. Groove. Mex. Doc. Momen- 
tarily they will be turned into Aga- 
memnon to serve the purposes of litera- 
ture. But whoever first observed that 
baseball is a game small boys try to 
play like grown men and grown men try 
to play like small boys was probably 
profound enough. Dykstra’s cataclysmic 
homer put him in mind of a Strat-O-Ma- 
tic dice-and-board game that he once 
waged against his brother. “I was Rod 
Carew, and I beat him.” Second Baseman 
Wally Backman, who spent most of the 
playoff series blazing new base paths 
to first, talked of “thinking back on 
all the games I ever saw as a kid. I just 
don’t remember seeing any as good as 
these.” 

Or as bad. The first awful display that 
the Angels put on in Fenway Park, fore- 
shadowing their final two staggers in Bos- 
ton, took California Pitcher Don Sutton, 
41, back to his root-beer days. “The last 


Hernandez, Orosco, Backman, Kid and victory 


... and the familiar power of Strawberry 


time I saw a game like this,” he said wist- 
fully, “the coach wouldn’t take us to the 
Tastee-Freez.” Ground balls were lost in 
the sun, popups in the shadows, but Grich 
looked the most misplaced of all, blaming 
| Third Base Coach Moose Stubing too sav- 
agely for botching a signal. Grich 
remains spry enough at 37 to lash 
game-winning hits, but he had 
grown too old for baseball and af- 
ter the last out retired. 

Most seasons, there is little 
enough nobility left for the loser 
of the World Series, but this may 
be the oddest year, where the 
playoff victims are actually 
mourned and remembered. Be- 
cause of a mysterious leg infec- 
tion, possibly from a spider bite, 
the Angels were deprived of their 
best player, Rookie First Base- 
man Wally Joyner, for the three 
straight losses. Confounded only 
by the ump in a nine-inning two- 
hitter, Nolan Ryan struck out 
twelve Mets not just with an ach- 
ing elbow but for four innings on 
a sprained ankle. “A lot goes into 
getting you this far,” Ryan said, 
“and so little keeps you from going 
farther.” 

The beleaguered city of Houston, 





inning rallies, showed particular grace 
and unusual humor in defeat. A coura- 
geous child “soloist” in a pinafore came 
out on the infield and sang the national 
anthem before the last game, and the 
morning after the Chronicle reported, 
“Around 2 p.m., litle Amber Pennington, 
seven years old, fought her way through 
The Star-Spangled Banner before the 
start of the sixth game of the National 
League Championship Series. Before the 
game was over, Amber joined the Brown- 
ies, the Girl Scouts and went to her senior 
prom. She was married, had two children 
and took up aerobics.” 

By the end of the World Series, she 
may be too old tocare. -—By Tom Callahan. 
Reported by Lawrence Mondi/New York 
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jinxed in oil and space and now ninth- | 
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A Courtroom Clash over Textbooks 





Evangelicals attack secular humanism in Alabama schools 


66§f t’s one of the most important trials of 

the last several decades.” So main- 
tains Robert Skolrood, executive director 
of Televangelist Pat Robertson’s conser- 
vative National Legal Foundation and 
chief counsel for the 624 plaintiffs, all 
Christian Evangelicals. Anthony Podesta, 
president of the liberal lobby People 
for the American Way 
(P.A.W.), which is provid- 
ing the legal team for the 
defense, counters that the 
case is a “hoax perpetrated 
by people who don’t want 
the 42 million school- 
children in this country to 
learn about ideas these 
people disagree with—ev- 
erything from divorce to 
evolution.” The two sides 
are clashing in a feder- 
al courtroom in Mobile, 
where the plaintiffs have 
brought a suit against the 
Alabama state board of 
education. At issue; wheth- 
er some 45 texts used in Al- 
abama schoolrooms ille- 
gally espouse a religion, 
called secular humanism 
by the Evangelicals, which 
they argue elevates man at 
the expense of God. 

One of the most extraordinary fea- 
tures of the trial is that the presiding 
judge, W. Brevard Hand, has previously 
made his sympathies clear. Nearly four 
years ago, in a case that gave birth to this 
one, Hand challenged several landmark 
Supreme Court decisions with a ruling 
that not only authorized school prayer in 
Alabama schools but also stated that the 
First Amendment did not ap- 
ply to the states in such cases. 
Although an appeals court re- 
versed Hand’s decision, he 
provided grounds for restruc- 
turing the issue so that the 
original plaintiff, Lawyer Ish- 
mael Jaffree, was replaced by 
the 624 Evangelicals and the 
central argument became not 
prayer but secular humanism. 

“Our claim,” says Attor- 
ney William Bradford, who is 
defending the school board, 
“is that secular humanism is 
not a religion, and even if it 
were a religion, there is no evi- 
dence it is being espoused in 
these texts.” The common le- 
gal definition of a religion 
specifies belief in a superior 
being, which would seem to be 





Judge W. Brevard Hand 





humanism. Before the plaintiffs’ attor- 
neys rested their case last week, they 
called expert witnesses in an attempt to 
resolve this apparent contradiction. Uni- 
versity of Virginia Sociologist James D. 
Hunter characterized secular humanism 
as the functional equivalent of a religion, 
and, by implication, subject to the law. 
Hunter, however, subse- 
quently acknowledged that 
the phrase functional 
equivalent is absent from 
the Constitution’s First 
Amendment, which for- 
bids the establishment of 
any religion by the Gov- 
ernment. He also conceded 
that “vegetarianism, so- 
cialism, environmentalism 
and bureaucracy” might be 
construed as functionally 
equivalent religions. 

If, as seems likely, 
Judge Hand rules for the 
plaintiffs, the defense says 
it will count on the pros- 
pect that his ruling may 
again be overturned. Yet 
during the 18 or more 
months that an appeal 
might take, school officials 
fear Evangelicals could get 
offending texts removed 
from classrooms or impose their own 
choices of teaching materials, thus break- 
ing down the public school curriculum. A 
case similar to the one at Mobile is in pro- 
gress in Tennessee, where Evangelicals 
object to classroom teachings that they 
claim do not give creationism its due and 
to texts that support objectionable doc- 
trines like feminism and a child’s right to 
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Robert and Judy Whorton with Son Ben: a principled withdrawal 


defy his parents. Last year P.A.W. count- 
ed 130 incidents of analogous if less seri- 
ous challenges to curriculum content in 44 
states. Thus the defense sees classroom 
chaos spreading far beyond Alabama. 
Several Mobile plaintiffs, however, | 

argue that they seek only to restore bal- 
ance to classrooms where texts and teach- 
ings have drifted so far toward secularism 
that history, among other key subjects, is 
being badly taught. Last year Nurse Judy 
Whorton and her husband Robert with- 
drew their two sons, Ben and Andy, from 
public school in Mobile to underline their 
convictions. Whorton cites a social studies 


| text that failed to identify the Rev. Martin 


Luther King Jr. “as a pastor of a church | 
and never mentioned the role that reli- 
gion played in the civil rights movement.” 
Such objections are seconded by Marcia 
Greger of Biloxi, Miss., who sat in on the 
trial. Greger protests of her teenage 
daughter's texts, “They never say what 
the Pilgrims came for.” Some books de- 
pict the settlers’ harvest celebration at 
Plymouth Colony as merely a congenial 
festivity with the Indians, making no 
mention of God and Thanksgiving. “Ev- 


| erything is from a humanistic point of 


view,” says Greger. New York University 
Psychologist Paul Vitz, who testified for 
the plaintiffs last week, suggests that their 
suit is the right tactic for offsetting the 
bias they perceive. Says he: “They're go- 
ing on the ‘squeaking-wheel theory’ to get 
into textbooks the same way that women, 
blacks and minorities have done it.” 

In mounting their legal defense, 
P.A.W. and the school board are aware of 
seeming to defend inferior texts. Says Po- 
desta: “We agree that religion has been 
given short shrift in history books, but 
lousy books don’t violate the Constitu- 
tion.”” However, the single point on which 
plaintiffs, judge and defense appear to 
agree is that many pupils are being short- 
changed by texts that lean beyond the | 
point of neglect in avoiding religion and 
other potentially controver- 
sial issues. Publishers protest 
that their products should not 
be judged too harshly and 
that, in any case, they are un- 
tainted by secular humanism 
“I don’t know what secular 
humanism is,” says Donald 
Ecklund, vice president of 
the school division of the 
Association of American Pub- 
lishers. Perhaps not. But 
the Mobile case makes clear 
that lawyerly issues aside, 
schoolchildren in Alabama, 
Tennessee and_ elsewhere 
deserve less curricular con- 
fusion in the classroom and 
a more profound image of, 
say, Thanksgiving than as a 
pumpkin-pie party with the 
Indians. —By Ezra Bowen. 
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the very antithesis of secular 


Thanksgiving as a congenial festivity, with no mention of God. 


Reported by Joseph J. Kane/Mobile 
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Coach him again. 
Call Germany. 


When you lived in Frankfurt, you carried him on your shoulders and taught 
him how to play soccer. And when you left, your nephew promised to practice 
everything you'd taught him. Why not find out how good he is now? 

With AT&T International Long Distance Service, it costs less than you'd 
think to stay close. So go ahead. Reach out and touch someone: 


WEST GERMANY, FRANCE, ITALY, Economy Discount Standard 
AUSTRIA, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND 6pm-7am 1pm-6pm 7am-ipm 
AVERAGE COST PER MINUTE FOR A 10-MINUTE CALL* ay 4 $ .89 $118 


*Average cost per minute varies depending on the length of the call. First minute costs more; additional minutes 
cost less. All prices are for calls dialed direct from anywhere in the continental U.S. during the hours listed. Add 
3°% federal excise tax and applicable state surcharges. Call our toll-free number for further information or if you'd 
like to receive an AT&T international rates brochure 1 800 874-4000. © 1986 AT&T 
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Pages Stalked by Legends 





E ven people who dislike the press seem 
susceptible to the romance of journal- 
ism. The image of the reporter as a nico- 
tine-stained Quixote, slugging back 
Scotch while skewering city hall with an 
exposé ripped out of a typewriter on the 
crack of deadline, persists despite munifi- 
cent evidence to the contrary. Newsrooms 
have provided electric settings for 
popular entertainments: in the the- 
ater, The Front Page; Citizen Kane 
at the movies; Lou Grant on the 
tube. The public has even proved 





the New York Times, was a nation- 


its 131 tumultuous years, the New 
York Herald Tribune often seemed 
larger than the life it tried to re- 
cord. Legends stalked its pages: 
Lucius Beebe, Walter Lippmann, 
Grantland Rice. Abraham Lin- 
coln courted the paper’s support; 
so did Lyndon Johnson. The Tri- 
| bune was glamorous in part be- 
cause of its precarious, hand-to- 
mouth existence. The paper's 
death in 1966 lent its history the fi- 
nal stuff of which enduring myths 
are made: a sad ending. 

Author Richard Kluger, 52, is 
uniquely qualified to tell this tale. 
He was a Tribune editor during 
those final years. He has a nuts- 
and-bolts knowledge of journal- 
ism, acquired in jobs ranging from 
rewrite man on the Wall Street 
Journal to publisher of a suburban 
New York weekly. He is the au- 
thor of Simple Justice (1976), an 
acclaimed history of the Supreme 
Court’s 1954 decision outlawing 
segregation in U.S. public schools. 
Kluger, who has also published fic- 
tion, brings a novelist’s imagina- 
tion to some vivid material. 

The author begins where the 
| Tribune did, with Horace Greeley, 
| a self-educated printer and “one of 
the nation’s truly fabulous charac- 
ters.” Contrary to popular belief, 
Greeley never said “Go West, 
young man.” He uttered a senti- 
ment along those lines that was lat- 
er paraphrased into immortality. 
But Greeley did found the Tribune 
in 1841; his thundering editorials 
against the spread of slavery helped 
set the climate for the Civil War; he 
was a prime mover in the creation 
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THE PAPER: THE LIFE AND DEATH OF THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
by Richard Kluger; Knopf: 801 pages; $24.95 


of the Republican Party. Greeley’s death 
in 1872 might easily have been followed by 
that of his now leaderless Tribune. 
Instead, Whitelaw Reid, one of the 
paper’s editors, seized control. The notori- 
ous financier Jay Gould almost certainly 
backed Reid’s takeover, but the issue of 
such unsavory support soon became aca- 


Excares 


evident: there were seven major New 


soaring 
Street Journal), 305 weeklies, nine televi- 
sion and 70 radio stations . . fo ot . seek- 


ing the same advertising 





New York Tribune building, 1875 


The dimensions of the paper's 


demic. In 1881 Reid married Elisabeth 
Mills, whose father had an immense for- 
tune: “The Mills millions turned the pa- 
per into a hereditary possession ... In 
that loss of dynamism were planted the 
seeds of its doom.” 

Kluger is largely critical of the three 
generations of Reids who owned the Tri- 
bune, and he marshals the evidence to sup- 
port his charges. True, Whitelaw’s son Og- 
den acquired the Herald (founded 1835), 
the Tribune's archrival during Greeley’s 
days, in 1924, thus consolidating against 
competing morning papers. But the Reid 
family never saw fit to do adequate battle 

with the growing threat of the 
Times, which had been founded in 
1851 by one of Greeley’s disaffected 
lieutenants and bought in 1896 by 
Adolph Ochs, who had no private 





curious about the facts of the mat- &é com hoping fortune but possessed a vision of 
ter. The Kingdom and the Power, attract n ater decree to what the future might bring. While 
Gay Talese’s anecdotal book about Pp the Reids lived like royalty (one of 


their getaways, a summer home in 


al best seller in 1969. York dailies then operating within a the Adirondacks, sported 23 bed- 
There was once another glit- metropolitan market served by 31 other rooms), Ochs and his successors 
tering paper in Manhattan. During dailies ( them the Wall plowed profits back into the Times. 


In the long run, it was no contest. 

But the Tribune did not go 
down without a fight, and Kluger’s 
account of this final struggle is the 
high point of The Paper. In 1958 
collapse was postponed by the in- 
tervention of John Hay (“Jock”) 
Whitney, a multimillionaire then 
serving as U.S. Ambassador to Brit- 
ain under the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration. Ike himself urged Whit- 
ney to save the nation’s oldest and 
most eminent Republican organ. 
Jock tried. In its death throes, the 
Tribune emanated an eerie, phos- 
phorescent brilliance. Fledgling re- 
porters like Tom Wolfe and Jimmy 
Breslin were given all the latitude 
they could handle, with results that 
shook up journalists across the 
country. The benign, calming pres- 
ence on the paper was Whitney, 
who emerges from Kluger’s history 
as a gallant and, given his fortune, 
oddly self-effacing proprietor. As 
Breslin said, “He was the only mil- 
lionaire I ever rooted for.” 

When the Tribune went under, 
fingers were pointed everywhere. 
Unions and their strikes killed the 
paper; advertisers, more interested 
in reaching customers than in 
maintaining tradition, let the 7ri- 
bune die; the New York newspa- 
per-buying public did not know a 
good thing when it saw it. Kluger 
gives all of these complaints fair 
play. But the burden of his report 
bears a melancholy message. In the 
end, the Tribune lost touch with the 
world it was supposed to reach; it 
mattered passionately, but almost 
exclusively, to those who worked 
for it. —By Paul Gray 
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Little people need big people. Li = = aBoN 


by Walter Isaacson and Evan Thomas 
Simon & Schuster; 853 pages; $22.95 


hey were the Establishment personi- 

fied: six men who went to the same 
East Coast schools, chatted at the same 
Georgetown dinner parties and cozily 
made American foreign policy for dec- 
ades. Devoted to serving their country, 
pragmatists rather than ideologues, inter- 
nationalists with an instinct for the cen- 
ter, they raised nonpartisanship in diplo- 
macy to an art form. Their names: Averell 
Harriman, Dean Acheson, Charles 
(“Chip”) Bohlen, George Kennan, Robert 
Lovett and John McCloy 

When the six began their period of 
greatest influence, after World War II, the 
Soviets were our staunch allies, and the 
thought of becoming international police- 
men was anathema to a nation that Harri- 
man said wanted nothing more than to “go 
to the movies and drink Coke.” Harriman 
was the only Wise Man ever elected to 
public office, and that was fora single term 
as Governor of New York. He and the oth- 
er solons shuttled between Government 
and business, “substituting for each oth- 
er,” note the authors, “like lines in a hock- 
ey game changing on the fly.” 

The Wise Men encompasses this cen- 
ter of influence with vigor and style. Wal- 
ter Isaacson, the Nation editor of TIME 
and Evan Thomas, Washington bureau 
chief for Newsweek, rely heavily on anec- 
dotes and quotations to convey the nu- 
ances of personality and politics. Harri- 
man, son of an American robber baron, 
was hampered by mumbled diction and a 
seeming inattention to details. Lovett, 
who would serve as Secretary of Defense, 
was a childhood friend of Harriman’s 
Acheson, Secretary of State from 1949 to 
1953, was more responsible for the Mar 
shall Plan and the Truman Doctrine than 
the general and President whose names 
are forever associated with the policies 

McCloy began as a poor boy from 
Philadelphia and rose to head the World 
Bank. He was a master at bringing con- 
sensus out of chaos, sometimes with grim 
results. The decision not to warn Japan 
about the atom bomb, for example, was 
made without a full discussion of the con- 
sequences. McCloy, then Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, shaped a vague “declaration” 
to Japan that was agreeable to other U.S 
officials but that did nothing to avert the 
use of the Bomb. Bohlen, a career man in 
the Foreign Service, was instrumental in 
getting the views of his lifelong friend and 
fellow Ambassador to Moscow George 
Kennan accepted in Washington. “A cu- 
= rious blend of arrogance and insecurity, 
right. They need a grownup for a friend...somebody to pal around haughtiness and self-pity” is how Isaac- 
with, and look up to, and trust. 0 That’s the reason for Big Brothers son and Thomas describe Kennan. Yet 
and Big Sisters. We're here to put you together with a kid who really they have no doubts about his unmatched 
needs you. C) Think about helping. Look up Big Brothers/Big Sisters foresight. He predicted the Sino-Soviet 


° split and accurately saw that Russia 
& would continue to be a threat because “its 
perverse paranoia and historical expan- 
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Little people like this need big people like you to help them grow up 





Most life insurance policies 
are not designed to benefit the 
person who pays for them. 

They either offer a very 
modest investment plan, or no 
investment plan at all. 

So that for many of us, that 
old quip about being worth more 
dead than alive is all too true. 

Introducing Incentive Life,™ 
a new approach to life insurance. 

With Incentive Life, life 
insurance is combined with a 
cash accumulation program 
(the same kind of program that’s 
produced a 14.3%* return on its 
common stock portfolio for the 
last ten years). 

5 Investment Options. 

We offer a choice of five 
investment options, so you invest 
your net premium dollars as 
conservatively or aggressively as 
you wish. 

See Your Equitable Agent. 

And of course Incentive Life 
is offered by your Equitable agent, 
a thoroughly trained professional. 

Call today. 

Or mail in this coupon. And 
The Equitable will show you how 
to make everybody’ dreams come 
true— including yours 
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Foul-Weather 
Friends 


You won't get drenched in a 
downpour with these handsome 
TIME umbrellas. In sturdy navy 


canvas with red lettering or light- 
weight red nylon with black let- 


tering, each 8-rib umbrella opens 


to 36" to keep you dry in a driz- 


zle or a deluge. 


To order yours, specify color and 
send $20.50 (postage paid) for 
each, along with your name and 
address to: 


TIME Umbrella Offer 
Dept. A-75 
P.O. Box 1595 
Trenton, NJ 08607 




















Dean Acheson: the man behind the plans 


sionism had been abetted and amplified, 
but not caused, by the Marxist doctrine.” 

Kennan gave the Wise Men a persua- 
sive tool; when they wanted to argue for 
an increased U.S. role in international af- 
fairs, they invoked the Red menace. It 
was an effective ploy, but it also proved to 
have unforeseen and cataclysmic conse- 
quences. In making their arguments, the 
sages of Foggy Bottom created a bogey- 
man fierce enough to frighten America 
intoa war in Viet Nam that the Wise Men 
came to believe was unnecessary. Ach- 
eson was especially acerbic about the turn 
of events in Southeast Asia. His impres- 
sion of Lyndon Johnson: “A real cen- 
taur—part man, part horse’s ass.” Astute 
political history has rarely been this en- 
gaging and engrossing. —8y Kenneth Turan 


Crime’s Le Carré 


A TASTE FOR DEATH 
by P.D. James 
Knopf: 459 pages; $18.95 


ust a few decades ago, the whodunit 
formula demanded by both publishers 
and readers was compact—and cozy: 180 
pages of pure deduction and cardboard 
characters propped up in a long-gone ru- 
ral England. Along with a handful of oth- 





P.D. James: gracefully shattering the formula 











er contemporary crime writers including 
Dick Francis and Ruth Rendell, P_D. 
James, 66, has gracefully shattered the 
rules. In her best and most ambitious tale 
to date, A Taste for Death—her ninth 
mystery novel in 24 years—James has be- 
come a kind of Le Carré of crime, blend- 
ing the calmer depths of mainstream fic- 
tion with the white rapids of the genre, to 
produce something quite different indeed. 

Instead of an old standby, the isolated 
country house, the setting is a complex, vi- 
olent and very real London of the 80s. A 
junior Cabinet Minister is found with his 
throat slashed in the dingy vestry behind 
the altar of St. Matthew's Anglican 
Church in the Paddington section of the 
city. Across the room, a derelict lies dead, 
killed in the same grisly manner. In charge 
of the investigation: the sleuth-protagonist 
of six previous James novels, brooding 
Scotland Yard Commander Adam Dal- 
gliesh, a widowed intellectual who loves 
baroque music. As he did in such previous 
cases as The Black Tower and Shroud for a 
Nightingale, Dalgliesh focuses on himself 
as much as on the murders; deduction is a 
voyage of self-discovery. He thinks of him- 
selfas the “poet who no longer writes poet- 
ry. The lover who substitutes technique for 
commitment. The policeman disillusioned 
with policing.” 

James, however, never lets character 
overwhelm crime. Dalgliesh and his Scot- 
land Yard colleagues track the killer 
through the corridors of Whitehall, the 
hospital of a fashionable abortionist, a 
painfully trendy suburban restaurant. 
Among the suspects: the dead politician's 
vapid second wife, pregnant with his child 
even though she has had a lover for years; 
her con-man brother, who has moved into 
the politician’s room; the victim’s conniv- 
ing mother, who mourns the loss of prewar 
manners more than the loss of her son. The 
politician himself is a mystery. Why, Dal- 
gliesh wonders, did he suddenly resign his 
government post, experience a religious 
conversion during which, it is suggested, 
stigmata appeared on his body, and come 


| to be killed in a shabby church room? 


The tale goes as well with Reeboks 
and condominiums as Agatha Christie’s 
puzzlers did with spats and country 
homes. In the "80s, not only the dead are 
victims: “Was this what murder did to the 
innocent?” wonders a bystander. “Took 
away the people they loved, loaded their 
minds with terror, left them bereft and un- 
friended under a smouldering sky.” Dal- 
gliesh’s assistant, Inspector Kate Miskin, 
provides a counterpoint to the Tory values 
exemplified by most of the characters on 
both sides of the law. Miskin has risen 
from a council-flat childhood to an imita- 
tion of chic affluence. A visitor to her ster- 
ile, modern apartment notes it is in “dull, 
orthodox, ghastly, conventional good 
taste.” Like a Renaissance painter, James 
mischievously slips in a small, sharp por- 


trait of herself as a “buxom grandmother, | 


noted for her detective stories, who gazed 
mournfully at the camera as if deploring 
either the bloodiness of her craft or the 
size of her advance.” —By 1D. Reed 
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Quality starts with fundamentals. 





Prima ballerina Cynthia Gregory 
knows that behind the glory 

and the fame is a lot of lonely. 
hard work. Practicing every 

day. Pushing her body hour after 
hour. Building her artistry on 
sound fundamentals. 

At Raytheon. we admire 
people like Cynthia Gregory 
because we go about our busi- 
ness in the same way. 

Building on the basics is 
our way of meeting customer 
requirements with products of 
superior quality. 

All our subsidiaries reflect 


this company-wide dedication. 
Well-known names such as 
Amana, Speed Queen. Caloric. 
and Modern Maid appliances: 
Beech aircraft. Names that have 
become well-known by deliver- 
ing quality products year in and 
year out. 

We've written a booklet that 
tells more about us, our commit- 
ment to quality. and how it all 
starts with fundamentals. Please 
write for a copy. 

Raytheon Company. 

141 Spring Street, Lexington. 
MA 02173. 
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- Black Tie Still Required 


The tuxedo celebrates its 100th birthday, alas 





hey show no mercy. Face it. Women 

will say anything to get men to wear 
tuxedoes. 

There is the traditionalist ploy. “The 


| tuxedo has always been a man’s uni- 








AFTER SIX FORMAL WEAR 
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form for night,” says Nonnie Moore, 
fashion director of Gentlemen's Quar- 
terly. “Men are being more business- 
like, and the tuxedo is more important 
than ever.” 

There is intimidation. “I think any 
guy who doesn’t wear a black tie when 
the invitation says black tie is really 
tacky,” insists Glamour Editor Charla 


The 1880s model 


Krupp. “It’s not cool anymore not to 
wear one. It’s just cheap.” 

And there is something else. “I prefer 
to take a man home in black tie, not a 
sweater,” confesses Fashion Designer 
Barbara De Vries. “I love it. The black 
and white is very sexy.” 

Want to fit in? Wear a tux. Want to 
hold your head high? Tie a piece of black 
silk under your Adam’s apple. (Clip-ons are 
permissible—if not entirely excusable— 
only for maitre d’s at restaurants that re- 
volve atop the city’s tallest building.) Want 
to—be honest, now—leave the party with 
some new company? Go in grosgrain. 

Do you buy this? Yes, you do. 

The numbers say so. Both sales and 
rentals of tuxedoes have split the seams 
since 1981. The American Formalwear 
Association reports that sales, which were 
at $65 million in 1981, hit $100 million in 
1985. The Chicago-based Gingiss Interna- 
tional, the nation’s largest formal-wear 
rental chain, did $500 million in tuxedo 
rentals last year, up 50% from 1981. At 
New York City’s Waldorf-Astoria, 60% of 





last year’s banqueters showed up in formal 
gear, up from 45% in 1981. That means, ac- 
cording to the hotel, that 195,000 folks 
showed up at the Waldorf to put on the ritz. 
“The intensity of private fund-raising din- 
ners, due to Government cutbacks, has in- 
creased and thus the increase in black-tie 
events,” explains Waldorf Catering Direc- 
tor Lawrence Harvey. “In my set,” says 
New York City Socialite Mrs. Thayer 





Miyake moderne 


Gilpatric, “the tuxedo never went out.” 

A century ago, however, the tuxedo al- 
most got kicked out of Gilpatric’s set. Gris- 
wold Lorillard—scion, as social columnists 
would put it, of the tobacco Lorillards— 
showed up in the rarefied regions of the 
country club at Tuxedo Park, N.Y., wear- 
ing a red waistcoat with his best bib and 
tucker. The incendiary vest was bad 
enough, but what really stirred up the swells 
was the inescapable fact that Griswold’s 
tails did not have any. The tailcoat was cut 
even and short, like a suit jacket. Scion or 
not, Griswold almost got the bounce, until 
cooler heads and appraising eyes took over. 

Not long after Griswold’s entrance, 
tuxedoes became socially acceptable. By 
the turn of the century, tailors were pro- 
ducing tuxes as blithely as they turned 
cuffs; the rage became the rule. The first 
off-the-peg tux appeared around World 
War I, and tails were dusted off mostly for 
coronations, Movie stars such as Gary 








r 


| Cooper, William Powell, Cary Grant and 
Fred Astaire burnished the national for- 
mal-fashion ideal. Cooper looked as cool 
in a dinner jacket as he did in jeans. 
Nowadays there is a range of colors 
available for tuxes (like the sun-doused 
pastels in After Six’s “Miami Vice” collec- 
tion), as well as a scale of prices that rise 
from the bargain basement ($139 for a 
polyester-blend model made in Hungary) 
to $3,500 for a hand-tailored cashmere or 
silk number from William Fioravanti in 
New York City. “There are only about 500 





of us in the world who own these Fiora- 
vanti tuxedoes,” boasts New Jersey Entre- 
preneur Joe Taub, who swanks up his with 
diamond-and-ruby studs. Giorgio Armani 
works subtle and cunning variations on 
the classic tux ($1,395), and Issey Miyake 
strikes off jnto fresh territory with an easy- 
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The 1920s version 





tradition holds sway in tuxedo design. 
“You want to know what I think about 
those colored things? They stink,” says Sy 
Max, owner of Baldwin Formals in Man- 
hattan. “Our tuxes are for people not buy- 
ing for fads,’ comments Jack R. McDon- 
ald of the highly regarded Oxxford 
Clothes in Chicago, whose basic silk mod- 
el runs about $1,300. “Our primary market 
is the power structure of this country.” 

It is not necessary to be a board chair- 
man to spiff up in a tux, however. “The tux- 
edo is a great equalizer,” suggests Chicago 
Fund Raiser Sugar Rautbord. “It’s hard to 
distinguish between the head waiter and a 
CEO.” Bill Blass, whose traditional tux de- 
signs for After Six are among the industry's 
best sellers, brings the whole matter down 
to earth and into perspective: “Ultimately, 
it all stems back to women. It’s the gal who 
wants to dress up, and the fellow has to go 
along.” That’s one reason Blass has been a 
success for so long; he knows who still calls 
the shots. —By Jay Cocks. Reported by 
Mitch Gelman/New York City, with other bureaus 





Photograph by William Coupon—Courtesy Richard Butler, Psychedelic Furs 


fitting model with no lapels ($1,000), but | 
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You’re ready for an Audi. 


Driving a highly maneuverable, high performance car 
can make driving a lot more exciting. 
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Discover how 
to predict 
an avalanche. 


Tune in the next “Discover: The World cies, the search for a foolproof prenatal 
of Science,” and learn how the terrifying test for cystic fibrosis, the curious life of 
phenomena called avalanches are be- the giant sea turtle, and more. 
coming more and more predictable. A TV-Science magazine hosted by 

In other stories, you'll explore the be- Peter Graves, “Discover” is made possible 
havior of airline flight crews in emergen- by an underwriting grant from GTE. 

inspired by DISCOVER Magazine 


THE WORLD OF 


on your local PBS station, 
Wednesday, November 5. 
Check your newspaper 
for time. 























Theater 








A Monster-Meets-Girl Romance 








s the copyright on Gaston 

Leroux’s 1911 thriller The 
Phantom of the Opera expired 
this year, plans were announced 
for no fewer than three compet- 
ing musical adaptations. The 
flurry of interest was perplexing. 
Leroux’s tale, part horror melo- 
drama, part bodice-ripping goth- 
ic, seemed too grim and kinky for 
a musical. The central character 
is, after all, not only hideously 
ugly but an extortionist, kidnap- 
er, incendiary and megalomani- 
ac—and the heroine must at least 
halfway fall in love with him. 

The winners of the race to 
stage a Phantom in a major com- 


THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA Music by Andrew Lloyd Webber 
Lyrics by Charles Hart; Book by Richard Stilgoe and Andrew Lloyd Webber 





Brightman and Crawford in Phantom: emotion amid the mechanics 


stage as the Phantom, bringing complete 
conviction to such fantasies as a midair de- 
scent on a chariot of gilded cherubs and a 
boating trip on a subterranean lake dotted 
with candelabra. As his alternately terri- 
fied and thrilled disciple, Sarah Bright- 
man is more singer than actress 
but still manages to suggest a 
neurasthenic obsession with the 
Phantom. The half performance 
comes from erstwhile Ballet 
Dancer Steve Barton, who looks 
good and sings well as Christine’s 
real-world lover but is unable to 
bring much color to the role. 
Musically Phantom is at once 
more sophisticated and less hum- 
mably memorable than most of 
Lloyd Webber's shows. There is | 
no song to compare with Memory 
in Cats. Instead there are se- 
quences that verge on opera, the 
most ambitious being a quasi- 
Mogzartian septet. Unfortunately, 
the wit and scholarship of his 
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mercial setting, Composer An- 
drew Lloyd Webber and Director 
Harold Prince, have proved the shrewd- 
ness of their unlikely impulse. Within two 
days after the $3 million spectacular 
opened in London’s West End this month, 
the box office was virtually sold out until 
early 1987. Webber and Prince have dar- 
ingly envisioned Phantom not as Grand 
Guignol but as an opportunity to turn the 
musical back toward what they term ro- 
mance. Ironically, Lloyd Webber (Evita) 
and Prince (Sweeney Todd) have been 
leaders in the movement to push musicals 
beyond traditional boy-meets-girl accessi- 
bility. Yet their Phantom is unquestion- 
ably a love story, just as much for the hero- 





A $3 million ‘spectacle | based on an unlikely impulse. 


ine, a baffled girl from the chorus, as for 
the masked enigma who spirits her down 
to the labyrinthine bowels of the Paris Op- 
era House to teach her to become a star. 

It is often said of Lloyd Webber's mu- 
sicals that the show is the star, and of 
Prince’s stagings that the director is the 
star. Both dicta might apply to Phantom, 
which is opulently costumed, lushly 
scored, full of spectacular stage pictures 
and chockablock with pastiches of 19th 
century warhorse opera. But in the midst 
of all the mechanics there are 244 perfor- 
mances that achieve some emotional 
depth. Michael Crawford commands the 





tunes are nowhere echoed in 
Hart’s lyrics, which oscillate be- 
tween the banal and the impenetrable. 
The show’s most serious shortcoming 
is its scant supply of sentiment. Because 
the narrative hurtles immediately into ac- 
tion, it takes quite a while to involve the 
audience with the characters. Then, just 
when it has developed the Phantom as a 
pathetic blend of noble genius and physi- 
cal freak, it turns him into an almost ran- 
dom murderer. In an ideal entertainment, 
there must be someone to root for. But as 
Alice noted of a wonderland no more de- | 
mented or enchanted than the Phantom’s 
opera house, they are all very unpleasant 
people here. —By William A. Henry tit 








Milestones 





Chayrez, 40, both recipients of Jarvik-7 ar- 
tificial hearts. Lund, a former Kensing- 
ton, Minn., nursing-home worker, last 
December became the first woman to re- 
ceive an artificial heart. The pump, a 
mini—Jarvik 7 receiving its first trial, was 
replaced six weeks later with a human 
heart. Plagued ever after by kidney prob- 
lems and breathing difficulties, Lund suc- 
cumbed to multiple organ failure; in Min- 
neapolis. Chayrez, a Phoenix mother of 
three, was the second woman to receive 
the artificial heart and the only person to 
receive artificial implants twice (both in 
February). Doctors, who were attempting 
to replace her artificial pump with a hu- 
man heart, attributed death to failure of 
the donor heart; in Tucson. 





DIED. Jerry Smith, 43, former Washington 
Redskins All-Pro tight end who two 
months ago became the first professional 
athlete to acknowledge publicly that he 
had AIDS; of cytomegalovirus, a compli- 


DIED. Mary Lund, 40, and Bernadette 





cation of the AIDS virus infection; in Sil- 
ver Spring, Md. Smith, who played for 
the Redskins from 1965 until he retired 
in 1977, was among the top ten pass re- 


| ceivers in the National Football League 


for four consecutive seasons. In the in- 
terview in which he made his disclosure, 
he said he hoped it would do some good 
for “people to know how terrible this 
disease is.” 


DIED. Jacqueline Picasso, 60, second wife 
and principal heir of Pablo Picasso, whose 
striking features inspired such examples 
of the artist’s later work as Portrait of 
Lady Z and Jacqueline in a Rocking 
Chair; of a self-inflicted gunshot wound: 
at her villa in Mougins, France. A former 
Paris dance teacher, she married the art- 
ist in 1961 when she was 35 and he was 79. 
After his death in 1973, she devoted her- 
self to his work, organizing exhibitions 
and contributing many of his pieces to 
museums. Her donation of a portion of the 
artist’s private collection to France, made 








as the result of a tax settlement, forms the 
core of the new Paris Musée Picasso. 


DIED. Hal Mason, 69, animator who created 
the Pillsbury Dough Boy, Mr. Clean and 
the Frito Bandido, among other charac- 
ters for TV commercials, and who worked 
with Film Cartoon Producer Walter 
Lantz to develop Woody Woodpecker, 
Andy Panda and Oswald Rabbit; of heart 
disease; in Los Angeles. 


DIED. Keenan Wynn, 70, versatile character 
actor who during a 50-year career ap- 
peared in more than 200 movies and 250 
television shows; of cancer; in Los Ange- 
les. The grandson of Silent Film Star 
Frank Keenan and the son of Comedian 
Ed Wynn, he played roles ranging from 
Colonel “Bat” Guano, the supermacho 
paratrooper in Dr. Strangelove, to Jock 
Ewing's bitter enemy Digger Barnes in 
Dallas. “My billing is always ‘with,’ ‘and’ 
or ‘also,’ ” he once said. “That’s O.K. with 
me. Let the stars take the blame.” 
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Tourist 
First Class 


In New York, a major show 
of John Singer Sargent 
A uguste Rodin called John Singer Sar- 
gent (1856-1925) the “Van Dyck of 
our times.” Sargent was the unrivaled re- 
corder of male power and female beauty 
in a day that, like ours, paid obsessive 
court to both. He could make old money 
look dashing and paint the newest cotton- 
reel magnate as though he were descend- 


ed from Bayard. Sixty years after his 
death, his “paughtraits” (as Sargent, who 








kept swearing he would give them up but | 
never did, disparagingly called them) pro- | 
| voke unabashed nostalgia. In his Belle | 


Epoque sirens, in the mild, arrogant 
masks of his Edwardian gentry, are pre- 
served the lineaments of a world soon to 
be buried like Pompeii, along with Sar- 
gent’s own reputation, beneath the ash 
and rubble of World War I. Of course, he 
had to be revived. In Reagan’s America, 
you cannot keep a good courtier down 
Perhaps the rhinos and she-crocodiles 
whose gyrations between Mortimer’s and 
East Hampton give us our vision of social 
eminence today are content to entrust 
their faces to Andy Warhol's mingily cos- 
metic Polaroiding, but one would bet they 
would rather go to Sargent. And the pub- 
lic that liked Upstairs, Downstairs is going 
to like him—a thought that may not have 
been too far from the Whitney Museum’s 
calculations when it planned the retro- 
spective of his work that opened there 
earlier this month and will go to the Art 
Institute of Chicago in February 1987. 

A word of caution is needed: Sargent’s 





“Luscious rotundity”: Henry James, 1913 
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Sargent’s Lady Agnew of Lochnaw, circa 1892: the last of what had passed 


| output was huge—more than 800 por- 
traits and innumerable sketches of people 
and places—but its high points do stand 
out, and too many are missing here, from 
El Jaleo, 1882, the flamenco scene that is 
| the masterpiece of his youth, to the Tate 
Gallery’s portrait of Lord Ribblesdale, 
which, when exhibited in Paris before 
World War I, sent its public into raptures 
over ce grand diable de milord anglais 
This show says little about its subject that 
was not put more economically by the 
1979 Sargent exhibition at the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts but is still well worth seeing 
It may provoke a twinge of concern 
Does Sargent signal a retreat from the 
| standards the Whitney has battled for- 
| the commitment to glitz that gave us the 
1985 Biennial, the taste for inflated pretti- 
ness set forth in its Alex Katz retrospec- 
tive, the reluctance to edit that made Eric 
| Fischl’s show such a letdown? True, Di- 
rector Tom Armstrong valiantly tries to 
establish a link by pointing, in a catalog 
note, to Sargent’s “highly expressive man- 
ner and his treatment of subject matter 
and narrative content, all of which are of 
great interest to contemporary artists.” 
However, Sargent’s “manner” was not 








| draftsmanship in 








that of a neoexpressionist but of a virtuo- 
so; his drawing lacks the tenacity of an 
Eakins, let alone a Cézanne, yet it was 
drawing of a high order, heartless some- 
times, but rarely less than dazzling in its 
fluency; and there is nothing like it in 
American art today. Sargent was certain- 
ly no modernist, but the fiercely competi- 
tive atelier system of figure drawing that 
formed his style when he studied with 
Carolus-Duran in Paris also underpinned 
the high standards of early modernist 
Matisse, Picasso or 
Beckmann. Hence, though his relation to 
the avant-garde was nil, he is no longer to 
be dismissed as a flashy bore. There is vir- 
tue in virtuosity, especially today, when it 
protects us from the tedious sight of an 
artist’s guts on parade. 

With James McNeill Whistler and 
Henry James, Sargent was the most vivid 
American presence on the Anglo-Euro- 
pean cultural stage at the end of the 19th 
century. But though he kept his twang, he 
was only notionally American. He had 
been born in Florence to expatriate par- 
ents—his father an introverted doctor 
from Philadelphia, his mother a perpetual 
tourist who only wanted to escape the 
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crude continent of her birth and used a 
succession of illnesses (some feigned) and 
pregnancies (all real) to stave off recross- 
ing the Atlantic. Their son grew up at 
home everywhere and belonging nowhere, 
dragged (as Art Historian Stanley Olson 
puts it ina sharp, sad and witty catalog es- 
say on Sargent’s nationality problems) 
through the “purposeless shifting expatri- 
ate life glorified by Hawthorne and 
James”: Paris, Munich, London, Rome, 
spring in the Tyrol, summer on the Rhine, 
winter in Nice, years of hotel rooms, rent- 
ed villas and rentier chitchat. It bred in 
Sargent a case-hardened adaptability, a 
compliance with wherever he happened to 
be and a precocious sophistication that, re- 
fracted through his large pictorial talent, 
made him the stylist he was. 

But he was a stylist without a natural 
subject, unlike such Americans as Wins- 
low Homer or Thomas Eakins whose 
work was rooted in unmistakably Ameri- 
can values and experiences. He spent 
most of his adult life in England but never 
gave up his American passport, even 
though Edward VII offered him a knight- 
hood. Neither American nor English nor 
European, he was bored by politics, took 
little heed of current events, and (like 
James) seems never to have had a real 
love affair: his sexual neutrality was a 
standing joke among his friends. Perhaps 
he was impotent, like Degas, or perhaps a 
deeply repressed homosexual. His real en- 
thusiasms were work and social climbing. 





f Sargent was the painter of his age, it 
was also because his talent suited a 
changed climate in England in the late 
19th century—one in which John Rus- 
kin’s passionate social moralizing had 
dropped out of fashion, to be replaced by 
Matthew Arnold’s exhortations to detach 
art from politics, the seed of “art for art’s 
sake.” An unreflective spectator, he saw 
the world as a string of motifs and ren- 

| dered its surface with sparkling bravura. 
| The best of his watercolors, which consti- 
tute the travel diary of his life, make a vir- 
tue of this; the ease and accuracy of judg- 
ment with which he could do the fagade of 


| sunlight on the terrace of the Villa di Mar- 
lia in Lucca would be hard to beat, though 
they project no special intensity of feeling. 
Cézanne’s remark on Monet applies even 
better to Sargent: “Nothing but an eye, 
but, my God, what an eye!” 

He was trained as a tonal painter, in a 
studio system whose guiding star was 
Velasquez. In the Luxembourg Gardens, 
1879, is an uncanny performance for a 23- 
year-old, with its suffusion of mauve twi- 
light, its seamless recession of tones and 
the run of staccato red touches 
flowerbeds, a patch on the promenading 
woman’s fan, the end of her companion’s 
cigarette—that stitches its way across the 
center. By 1880, when he headed for Ven- 
ice, he had a prodigy’s technique. Vene- 
tian Glass Workers, circa 1882, with its 
shadowy figures in a dark bottega sorting 
fans of glass rods, rests on one stunning vi- 


sual trope: each sheaf of glass is done with 














Arsenic and new push: Madame X, 1884 


a single swipe of the brush, so that each 





the Salute in Venice or toss off an effect of 


bristle mark defines a separate rod 

His fame as a social portraitist and his 
passage from France into the English up- 
per crust that would reward him for it be- 
gan at the Paris Salon of 1884 with the 
scandalous Madame X. This portrait of 
Virginie Gautreau, a huntress from New 
Orleans who had married a banker and 
become a monstrously affected social lo- 
comotive, cost Sargent some struggle, but 
in the end her strained, arrogant pose, 
plus her pale skin (“uniform lavender or 
blotting-paper color all over,” Sargent 
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| In the Luxembourg Gardens, 1879: a precocious touch in the twilight 
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wrote) rising like an arsenical lily from 
the low-cut black dress, caused a sensa- 
tion. Madame X, and her author too, 
seemed to epitomize what the French dis- 
liked about Americans: their pushiness, 
their refusal to play themselves down as 
foreigners should. Worse still, the paint- 
ing was associated with another bravura 
Sargent portrait: Dr. Pozzi, a society gyne- 
cologist resplendent in a red dressing 
gown, who was believed to be Mme. Gau- 
treau’s lover. Confounded by the scandal, 
Sargent ducked and ran for London. His 
timing was impeccable. England had not 
had a first-rate society painter since Rom- 
ney died. A new English plutocracy, mer- 
cantile and determined to outface the 
landed gentry, was on the rise. It sniffed 
suspiciously at the American, hesitated 
and then gobbled him up. 

Over the years to come Sargent’s so- 
cial and celebrity portraits became an in- 
dispensable record of their time and class, 
from Henry James (“I ... am all large 
and luscious rotundity,” the master re- 
marked on viewing his image after ten sit- 
tings) to Eleonora Duse, who favored Sar- 
gent with her somberly direct gaze for 55 
minutes and then abruptly left. But some 
of the greatest images are of people whose 





| notability was merely social. At best, as in 


Lady Agnew of Lochnaw, circa 1892-93, 
he could be as good as Van Dyck. He 
brought such excitement to his scrutiny of 
light and shade on a knotted lilac sash, of 
skin gleaming through voile, and of deli- 
cate flesh so strongly modeled as to con- 
vince you that nothing else was more 
worth looking at. There is a perfect match 
between the decorous luxuriance of Lady 
Agnew’s pose, the creaminess of the paint 
and the shadow of tension on her face. 
For that, one can forgive a lot of routine 
work. Sargent was the last of what had | 
passed, not the first of what was to come; 
but he still looks impressive, and one real- 
izes that his sense of decorum went deeper 
than the mere desire to curate the vanity 
of the rich —By Robert Hughes 
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Hail to the Mountain King! 





Reinhold Messner triumphs in climbing’s grand slam 


s if by fiendish design, the highest 

points on earth loom tantalizingly at 
the limits of mankind's physiological 
reach. Mountaineers and M.D.s agree that 
above 8,000 m (26,246 ft.), a physical cur- 
tain begins to fall. Higher than this, the air 
is so thin that ordinary people can live for 
only several hours—if at all. Trapped in 
the so-called death zone, says one climber 
who is familiar with these altitudes, “you 
can’t shout for help anymore. You lose 
your sense of logic. And you die in eupho- 
ria, overestimating your own strength.” 


Pakistan’s Gasherbrum I (26,470 ft.) with 
Peter Habeler, a longtime climbing part- 
ner. In 1978 Messner and Habeler, now 
44, climbed oxygenless to the summit of 
Mount Everest (29,028 ft.), and the moun- 
taineering world gasped. In 1979 Messner 
went back to the Pakistan-China border 
and conquered K 2 (28,251 ft.), the world’s 
second highest mountain, and, to top that, 
lumbered up Everest again in 1980, this 
time all by himself. 

After climbing three more, Kang- 
chenjunga (28,169 ft.), Gasherbrum II 


Reinhold Messner taking a breather on the slopes of Makalu 
Scaling the earth's greatest heights by what he calls “fair means.” 


Only 14 summits, all of them in 
the crescent of mountains that runs from 
northern Pakistan southeast along the 
Himalayan chain to Sikkim, exceed this 
mysterious boundary between life and 
death. To climbers they are known as 
the eight-thousanders. And many of 
them, including Mount Everest, were 
conquered by mountaineers who fudged 
a little: they used bottled air. No one 
had ever conquered all 14—much less 
without oxygen—until last week, when 
Reinhold Messner, 42, a brash, blond- 
bearded native of Italy’s South Tirol, 
stood triumphantly atop Lhotse, the 
world’s fourth highest mountain. Having 
conquered 13 other eight-thousanders in 
the past 16 years, all without oxygen, 
Messner had completed mountaineer- 
ing’s grand slam. 

The sport’s acknowledged master be- 
gan knocking off the highest mountains in 
1970, when he scaled Nanga Parbat 
(26,657 ft.) in the glacier-shrouded west- 
ern bastion of the chain. Then he climbed 
Manaslu (26,781 ft.) in central Nepal and 


(26,361 ft.) and Broad Peak (26,401 ft.), it 
seemed that he had exhausted the possi- 
bilities. Or had he? “It was in 1982,” he 
says, “after my hat trick, after the first 
time I was able to climb three mountains 
in one season, that I understood it was 
easy, or at least it was possible, for one hu- 
man being to climb all the highest moun- 
tains in the world, all 14 eight-thou- 
sanders, in a lifetime.” 

It has not been easy. Last month 
Messner made three separate attempts 
to conquer Makalu (27,765 ft.). On his 
last try, he told TIME in a radio inter- 
view from base camp, “you could do 20 
to 25 steps, and you had to stop for 
a while and breath deeply ten to 20 
times.” Last week’s triumph on Lhotse 
took only one attempt. Delayed an hour 
by adverse weather conditions, Messner 
and Partner Hans Kammerlander gained 
the summit with a moderating wind at 
their backs. 

In Europe, especially in West Germa- 
ny, Messner is a media darling, with an 
ebullient personality to match his outsize 
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ambitions. He is the author (without any 
ghost) of numerous magazine stories 
chronicling his exploits, and he usually 
carries the photo credit as well. In addi- 
tion, he has written 24 books, which have 
sold roughly 500,000 copies worldwide. 
Messner has been called tactless and 
egocentric by his critics. After his solo as- 
cent of Everest, for example, he told ad- 
miring fellow South Tyroleans, “I do this 
for myself because I am my own father- 
land, and my handkerchief is my flag.” 
On talk-show stints, he tends to shout 
down other guests. Indeed, a mountaineer 
who has known him for years thinks fame 
has been hard on a man who finds peace 
in solitude: “Everyone wants to get in 
touch with him. Everybody wants to 
shake his hand.” He is divorced from 
West German Journalist Uschi Demeter, 


| and lately, says one Messner watcher, “it 


seems there is a different woman in every 
base camp.” 


oO ne secret of his mountaineering suc- 
cesses is that he travels light, as he 
might to climb an Alpine peak. The leg- 
endary pinnacles are, to him, small as- 
cents stacked one on top of another. He 
scales the earth’s greatest heights by what 
he calls “fair means,” avoiding the rope 
networks, high-mountain camps and bot- 
tled air that were part of the historic 
eight-thousander sieges, which frequently 
involved ten or more climbers supported 
by dozens of Sherpas. The minimalist 
technique has attracted thousands of imi- 
tators. Says Swiss Mountain Guide Er- 
hard Loretan, 27, who, with his country- 
man Jean Troillet, 38, raced to the top of 
Everest last August and back down again 
to base camp in an astonishing 43 hours: 
“The reason we can now climb so quickly 
and easily is that Messner served as an ex- 
ample for us.” 

Indeed, his breakthroughs have led 
many to believe he has a mysterious physi- 
cal edge over other mountaineers. Not so, 
says Oswald Oelz, a Swiss physician and 
one of Messner’s former climbing partners, 
who conducted a series of tests on high-al- 
titude climbers in a hypobaric chamber. 
Messner emerged with results similar to 
those of an above-average marathon run- 
ner. He and other mountaineers who had 
successfully penetrated the 8,000-m barrier 
proved to have what Oelz calls a “rather 
active respiratory center,” meaning that as 
the air gets thinner, their rate of breathing 
involuntarily increases. “He’s obviously got 
a superb high-altitude physique,” says 
Chris Bonington, who in 1975 led a suc- 
cessful British expedition to Mount Ever- 
est, “but what has given him the edge over 
everyone is creative innovation. There is a 
wall called ‘impossible’ that the great mass 
of people in any field face. Then one person 
who's got a kind of extra imaginative drive 
jumps that wall. That’s Reinhold 
Messner.” — By Jamie Murphy. Reported by 
Ross H. Munro/Katmandu 
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Pure fun that wont cost you 
an arm and a BE Ha. 


Introducing the latest edition of 
an extremely popular Japanese 
tradition: the 1987 Colt E three- 
door hatchback. 

Imported exclusively for 
Chrysler-Plymouth and Dodge 
dealers, its designed and built by 


$ + Mitsubishi in 
6 O56 Japan. And its 
eck. here to po 


the smiles Bs 


Colts are built by Mitsubishi Motors Corp. and sold exclusively at Chrysler-Plymouth and Dodge dealers. 
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back into driving. Because even 

with its low sticker price, 

Colt hasn't been stripped of its 

features. Or its personality. 
With a highly responsive 1.5 

liter powerplant (bigger than the 

comparable Honda Civic), 


front-wheel drive, full carpeting, 


fold-down rear seating, agile 


- rack and pinion steer- 
ing, and lots more. 


But best of all, Colt makes all 
this economy, performance and 
quality very affordable. 

Which means you can 
rediscover the fun of driving 
without biting off more than 
you can #5 FRE. 


B75 Colt 


Its all the Japanese you need to know. 





Buckle up for safety 
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The low tar flavor break. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 





